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ANTONIO SPAGNOLO 
A NOTICE AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WRITINGS, 


On July 30, 1916, the world of sacred learning became the poorer 
by the death (after an operation, in itself successful) of Antonio Spagnolo, 
custodian of the Chapter Library at Verona, a self-taught worker who 
raised himself to a front place among the palaeographers of Europe, . 
and continued worthily the high traditions of Veronese scholarship. It 
is no light thing to challenge comparison with the great scions of 
Verona in the eighteenth century, Maffei, Bianchini, Vallarsi, the 
Ballerini brothers, and I am sure that Spagnolo would have been far 
too modest to dream of ranking himself in that august company. But 
students whose ways have led them in recent years to Verona and its 
MSS would not find it easy to over-estimate the inspiration and the 
help rendered them, as simply and unconsciously as it was ungrudgingly, 
by the librarian in charge. 

Toa memorial notice addressed to the Verona Academy of Agri- 
culture, Science, and Letters, by Count Giuseppe Biadego—a copy of 
which the author was good enough to send me—TI am indebted for 
a few details about my friend’s career, and in particular I have borrowed 
from it the important bibliography of Spagnolo’s publications which is 
reproduced, almost in full, at the end of these pages. 

Antonio Spagnolo was born on January 18, 1863, at Badia Polesine— 
situated, if I rightly identify it, on the lower Adige between Verona and 
Rovigo—and at ten years old became a pupil of the Istituto Mazza at 
Verona, to which, after completing his studies for the priesthood at the 
Episcopal Seminary, he returned first as vice-rector of the boys’ branch 
of the Institute, and, from 1906, as Superior of the whole Institute, 
boys’ and girls’ departments alike. His work in the School was one of 
the two great interests of his life: the other was his work in the Chapter 
Library, of which, after the death in 1894 of Canon Giuliari, he was 
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appointed ‘custode’ or warden—not being a Canon he could not be 
technically librarian, and he never attained that dignity. There is pro- 
bably no collection in Europe which rivals in its antiquity and continuous 
history the library of Verona: hardly anywhere else can be found so 
many precious manuscripts of the centuries from the fourth to the tenth 
after Christ, and nowhere else, I think, have so large a proportion of the 
ancient MSS belonged to their present home since the date of their 
writing. Among its treasures are some of the oldest and most important 
of the Latin MSS of Canons ; a sixth-century MS, for instance, lix [57], 
one of a small group of four contemporary MSS probably written for 
the church of Verona, and a seventh- or eighth-century MS, Ix [58], 
containing a unique collection of apparently African provenance. My 
own studies, therefore, drew me to Verona on nearly every visit that 
I paid to Italy from my first in 1890 down to my most recent in 1911: 
and of some eight or ten occasions on which I must have worked in the 
library, Spagnolo was in charge of it on all save the first and perhaps 
the second. The library was open daily to scholars from 1o a.m. till 
2 p.m.; though for some three-quarters of an hour, between 12 and 
‘ 1 o'clock, the custode would retire home for his dinner, leaving one 
locked in, a proceeding to which I never felt quite reconciled. On my 
later visits, when we had become more intimate, he would, if I were 
pressed for time and wanted to work in the afternoon or on Sunday, 
take the MS on which I was employed back with him when the library 
was closed for the day, and I would make my journey, across the old 
Roman bridge over the Adige and up the slope of the hill immediately 
opposite, to the Istituto Mazza, and there continue the process of colla- 
tion in his apartment. In May 1911 I spent a week at Verona, and 
that was the last time I saw him : one morning, when I was nearing the 
end of the work I had come to do, we went upstairs from the ground- 
floor room in the Chapter Library set apart for working purposes—the 
mark of the height attained by the great flood of 1882 is some three or 
four feet from the ground—to the upper floor where the manuscripts 
themselves are spaciously housed, and there we turned over some of the 
oldest of them. Two extraordinarily antique copies of St Hilary first 
claimed attention, and next a sixth-century MS labelled with the name 
of St Maximus of Turin. Here my eye was at once caught by the 
words ‘canones Nicenorum’ on the last leaf: and though what I had 
noticed had nothing really to do with the council of Nicaea, we had in 
fact lighted on a fragment of a wholly unknown Latin version of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, containing the last chapters of the eighth book 
followed by the Afostolic Canons. The pages were far too difficult of 
decipherment for me to make much progress with them in the time that 
remained at my disposal: and Dr Spagnolo undertook the whole task 
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of transcription, while I digested and edited his mater‘al' as it reached 
me. in England, and the proofs went to and fro between us till we had 
satisfied ourselves that all had been done that could be done. The 
ultimate results were published—apart from the three concluding pages, 
a sort of appendix, which only appeared in this JouRNAL, October 1913, 
xv pp. 63-65—in my LZeclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Anti- 
guissima in the spring of 1913. No sooner was this section of the MS 
off our hands than Spagnolo’s indefatigable industry carried him on to 
a similar plan of transcription for the earlier portion of the MS, that 
which (correctly, as I have now no doubt) gave the name of St Maximus 
to the volume : and a series of Homilies were made public for the first 
time in /. Z.S. (January and April rors, April 1916). Next we 
attacked the matter which the Roman edition of the Opera S. Maximi 
(A. D. 1784) had already published on the unique testimony of our MS: 
the tract adversus Paganos appeared in a much improved form in 
J.T. S. July 1916, and the companion tract adversus Judaeos is to 
follow in the next (July) number. The process of revision by which 
Dr Spagnolo examined, and verified or rejected after a second inspec- 
tion of the MS, my own suggestions and conjectures made on the basis 
of his first transcription is lacking for this second tract, for the adversus 
Paganos had barely appeared (I am not sure of the exact day of the 
publication of our July number in 1916) at the time of his death, But 
even for the’ adversus Judaeos a glance over the apparatus at the foot of 
any of its pages, when published, will shew how large an advance has been 
made towards the presentation of a complete text: while the Roman 
edition suffers from some twenty serious /acunae, the number will be in 
our edition reduced to three—so systematically and successfully were 
the difficulties of decipherment faced and overcome by my colleague in 
the work. 

We may well be thankful that the city which he loved and served has 
been spared the worst horrors of disfigurement or conquest in the late 
war: but free though Verona is again from the dangers that threatened 
and more than threatened it, it can never be quite the same place to the 
scholars to whom it had been, for the last twenty years before the war, 
indissolubly associated with the burly figure and cheery face of Antonio 
Spagnolo. 

Two small reminiscences I may add, for they will shew better than 
many words the nature of the man: he gave his services to sacred, 
science for little or no material gain, and what material gain came in his 
way he accepted only for the objects to which his life was devoted. 
I once asked him what salary he received for his work as custodian of, 
the Chapter Library: the answer was, A lira a day. On another occa- 
sion I forwarded him a small sum that had been collected among a few 
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English scholars in recognition of his assistance, I think it was £10: he 
accepted it with gratitude, and wrote that it would come in splendidly 
for ‘leaving gifts’ (bursaries) to the best of the girls whose time at the 
Institute would expire that summer. And when a few books were 
selected, as something that he could not well divert from himself to his 
pupils, he took them as gratefully as he had taken the money—and 
presented them to the Chapter Library. Von perdet mercedem suam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ANTONIO SPAGNOLO. 


1. Regole di civilta per i convittori (dell’ Istituto don Nicola Mazza). 
Verona, tip. Collegio Artigianelli, 1895, in 189, p. 21. 

2. Storia letteraria della Biblioteca Capitolare di Verona (anni 1894- 
1895). In Nuovo Arch. Venéto, tomo xii, p. i, 1896. 

3- Di un codice prezioso della Capitolare di Verona che si credeva 
perduto. Verona, tip. Gurisatti 1896, in 16°, p. 16. (E il codice clxxi 
(158) Collectanea chronologica et astronomica, del x secolo.) 

4. Di due codici dei secoli vi-viii della Biblioteca Capitolare di 
Verona. Verona, Franchini, 1896, in 8°, p. 8. Estratto dalla ‘ Miscel- 
lanea per le nozze Biadego-Bernardinelli’. (Sono: il codice Ixi (59), 
dei sec. vii-viii: e il codice lix (§7) del vi secolo | MSS .of Canons, 
employed in my Zcc/. Occid. Mon. Jur. Ant. under the symbols U and 
V respectively. C.H.T.}.) 

5. Intorno all’ origine dei testi di Diritto Canonico contenuti in un © 
codice della Bibl. Capit.di Verona, Nota. In Atti della R. Accademia 
delle scienze di Torino, vol. xxxii, 1897. (E il cod. Ix (58) del sec. vii 
[@ in my book. C.H.T.].) 

6. Storia letteraria della Bibl. Cap. di Verona (anno 1896). In 
Nuovo Arch. Veneto, tomo xiii, p. ii, 1897. 

7. Il Sacramentario Veronese e Scipione Maffei. Nota. In Até della 
R. Accad. delle scienze di Torino, vol. xxxiii, 1898. (E il codice Ixxxv 
(80) del vi-vii secolo.) 

8. Francesco Bianchini e le sue opere. Memoria. In Afi dell’ Acca- 
demia di Verona, vol. \xxiv, serie iii, 1898. 

9. Una lettera di Niccold Tommaseo. In Rassegna Nazionale, 
anno xx, 1898. (E diretta al prof. canonico Leopoldo Stegagnini di 
Verona ed ha la data Firenze, 28 gennaio 1873.) 

10. L’Orazionale Gotico Mozarabico della Capitolare di Verona 
descritto da Scipione Maffei. In Rivista bibliografica Italiana, 1899. 
(E il codice Ixxxix (84) Breviarium Moszarabicum, del secolo vii.) 

11. L’Evangeliario Purpureo Veronese. Nota. In Atti della R. Accad. 
delle scienze di Torino, vol. xxxiv, 1899. 

12. Storia letteraria della Bibl. Cap. di Verona, 1897-1898. Verona, 
tip. Gurisatti, 1899, in 8°, p. 8. 
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13. Il Congresso internazionale per il restauro degli antichi codici 
e la Capitolare di Verona. Verona, tip. Vescovile, 1899. Estratto dal 
Verona Fedele. 

14. Di alcuni doni preziosi di Mons. F. Bianchini alla Capitolare di 
Verona. Note storiche. In Asi dell’ Accademia di Verona, vol. \xxv, 
serie iii, 1899. 

15. Per la storia dei Vescovi di Verona. S. Annone (750-780 ?). 
Brevi note. In Miscellanea per nozze Bolognini-Sormanit. Verona, 
Franchini, 1900. 

16, La festa del Corpus Domini in Verona. Verona, tip. Vescovile, 
1900, in 16°, p. 15. 

17. S. Bernardino da Siena a Verona ed una sua predica volgare 
inedita. In Ast dell’ Accademia di Verona, serie iv, vol. i, 1900. 

18, Vita di S. Leonardo romito del Limosino, storia del suo 
culto e dei principali miracoli. Verona, tip. Franchini, 1901, in 16°, 
p. 115. 

19. Storia letteraria della Bibl. Cap. di Verona, 1899-1900. Verona, 
tip. Gurisatti, rgo1, in 8°, p. 12. 

20. La processione del Corpus Domini in Verona nei secoli xv—xix. 
In Atti dell’ Accademia di Verona, vol. \xxvii, serie iv, 1901. 

21. Tradizione della berretta cardinalizia a mons. Gio. Francesco 
Barbarigo vescovo di Brescia fatta il giorno 4 novembre 1720 da mons. 
Francesco Bianchini, canc. seg. di S. S. P. Clemente XI. Verona, 
Franchini, tgo1, in 8°, p. 22. , 

22. Scipione Maffei e il suo viaggio all’estero (1732-1736). In Atté 
dell’ Accademia di Verona, serie iv, vol. iii, 1902. 

23. Un diploma di Berengario I e una questione riguardante la serie 
dei Vescovi di Verona. Nota. In Até dell’ Accademia Reale delle 
scienze di Torino, anni 1901-1902. 

24. La Biblioteca Vaticana e la Capitolare di Verona. Verona, tip. 
Marchiori, 1904, in 18°, p. 16. 

25. L’Arcidiacono Pacifico di Verona inventore della bussola? In 
Nuovo Arch, Veneto, nuova serie, tomo viii, p. i, 1904. [The Arch- 
deacon Pacificus was the ‘second founder’ of the Verona library in the 
ninth century. Dr Spagnolo sent me a copy of this little treatise on 
the claim for Pacificus of the invention of the compass, though I am 
sorry to say I cannot now lay my hands on it. C.H.T.] 

26. A proposito dei frammenti di Tito Livio scoperti a Bamberga. 
Verona, tip. Marchiori, 1905, in 18°, p. 20. [With reference to Traube’s 
Bamberger Fragmente der vierten Dehade des Livius: Palaeographische 
Forschungen, iv. Munich 1904. C.H.T.| 

27. La tachygraphie latine des manuscrits de Vérone, par Em. 
Chatelain et Ant. Spagnolo. In Revue des Bibliothéques, 1905. 
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28. Le scuole accolitali in Verona. In Atti dell’ Accademia di Verona, 
serie iv, vol. v, 1904. (8+235 pp.) 

29. Moggio de’ Moggi da Parma. J. vol. vi, 1905. 

30. L’Arcadia Veronese. Note e documenti. Roma, tip. sociale 
Polizzi e Valentini, 1900, in 8°, p. 35. 

31. I marchesi Scipione Maffei e Francesco Muselli. Breve istoria 
di una loro inimicizia (con documento inedito). In Avteneo Veneto, 
anno xxx, vol. i, 1907. 

32. Nozze ‘Tassistro-Pacchielli. Verona, Marchiori, 1907, in 8°, 
p. 23. (Lo Spagnolo pubblica un oratorio per musica di Scipione 
Maffei ‘La Passione di Maria nella Passione di Gesii’.) 

33- Sonetto giovanile di Scipione Maffei. Verona, tip. Marchiori 
[1907], in 89, p. 4. 

34. Il Clero Veronese nella elezione de] Vescovo 1080-1338. In 
Atti dell Accademia di Verona, serie iv, vol. ix, 1908. 

35- Il grande merito di Scipione Maffei nel campo paleografico. 
Lb. vol. x, 1909. 

36. Tre frammenti biblici della ‘ Versio Antiqua’ ancora sconosciuti. 
Jb. vol. x, 1909. 

37- Gai codex rescriptus in Bibliotheca Capitulari Ecclesiae Cathe- 
dralis Veronensis distinctus numero XV (13) cura et studio eiusdem 
Bibliothecae custodis phototypice expressus. Lipsiae, K. W. Hierse- 
mann, 1909, in folio (260 tavole con introduzione latina di A. Spagnolo). 

38. Una leggina di Giustiniano in un miscellaneo Veronese del 
secolo xi-xii. In Mélanges offerts 2 M. Emile Chatelain 15 avril 1910. 
(E il codice Capitolare Ixiv (62): la legge di Giustiniano & De famosis 
libellis.) 

39. Abbreviature nel minuscolo veronese. In Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, annata xxvii dic. 1910. 

40. Di don Nicola Mazza e della I* missione italiana nell’ Africa 
Centrale. Verona, Marchiori, 1910, in 16°, pp. 277. 

41. An Arian Sermon from a MS in the Chapter Library of Verona. 
[Larticolo & firmato da A. Spagnolo e C. H. Turner: /. 7:.S. Oct. 1911 
xiii 19-28. | 

42. La scrittura minuscola e le scuole calligrafiche veronesi del vi 
e ix secolo. In Alt dell’ Accademia di Verona, serie iv, vol. xii, 
1911. 

43- L’origine dell’anno liturgico e in particolare della Settimana Santa. 
Jb. vol. xiii, 1912. 

44. A fragment of an unknown Latin version of the Apostolic 
Constitutions: from a MS in the Chapter Library of Verona. (Reca 
le firme: A. Spagnolo e C. H. Turner. [J 7. S. July 1912 pp. 492- 
510. |) 
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45. Il pit antico Canone della Messa in un manoscritto di Verona. 
In Atti dell’ Accademia di Verona, serie iv, vol. xiii, 1912. (Il ms. é il 
codice Capitolare lv del principio del secolo vi.) 

46. Fragmentum Veronense Codicis Bibliothecae Capitularis li (49), 
scilicet Apostolorum per Clementem Constitutiones libri viii capitula 41- 
46.et Canones . . . descripsit huius operis causa Antonius Spagnolo 
bibliothecarius. [In my Zcclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Anti- 
quissima, tom, i, fasc. ii, pars 1, Oxford 1913. C. H. T.] 

47. Un nuovo frammento delle Costituzioni e dei Canoni Apostolici. 
In Madonna Verona, vii, 1913. (Dal cod. li (49) Capitolare.) 

48. La Settimana Santa nella Storia, note ed appunti. In Asi 
dell’ Accademia di Verona, serie iv, vol. xiv, 1913. 

49. Tre calendari medioevali veronesi con prefazione storica. Jd. 
vol. xv, 1915. 

50. An Ancient Homiliary [of St Maximus of Turin] (firmati: 
A. Spagnolo, C. H. Turner. [ 7. ZS. Jan. and Apr. 1915, Apr. 1916, 
xvi 161-176 and 314-322, xvii 225~—235. |) 

51. L’Avvento e le sue domeniche. Le quattro tempora e un docu- 
mento veronese. Note. In Atti dell’ Accademia di Verona, serie iv, 
vol. xvii, 1915. 

52. Don Nicola Mazza anima di artista. In Madonna Verona, x, 
1916. 

53- L’Ordo Veronese del secolo xi ‘Carpsum’. In Bollettino eccle- 
siastico ufficiale per gli Atti Vescovili nella Diocesi di Verona nei fascicoli 
Anno i (1914), n. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9; Anno ii (1915), n. 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 12; Anno iii (1916), n. 2, 4. 

[54. Maximus of Turin contra Paganos. A. Spagnolo and C. H. 
Turner. /. ZS. July 1916, xvii 321-337. | 


Count Biadego adds that on p. 16 of the pamphlet numbered 24 in 
the above list Spagnolo relates that he was invited by Padre Ehrle 
to prepare a catalogue of the Verona, MSS for publication in the series 
of Studi, testi e cataloghi of which the authorities of the Vatican Library 
were in charge: and he believes that Spagnolo did complete this work, 
and that the manuscript of it was duly sent to Rome in his lifetime. 


C H. Turner. 











NOTES AND STUDIES 


A FRESH EXAMINATION OF THE CURRENT 
THEORY OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 


In this discussion my object is to re-examine the usage of the 
Hebrew tenses in the light of the Babylonian, and to suggest certain 
modifications in the currently accepted theory. Looking at the usages 
of the Hebrew and Babylonian tenses in comparison with those of the 
other Semitic languages, we observe that each of the former exhibit, 
upon the current view, certain peculiarities in regard to which they 
seem to stand apart, both from one another and from the other cognate 
languages. In Hebrew we have the usage of waw consecutive— 
a usage which so far has only been discovered, outside Biblical 
Hebrew, in the Moabitic inscription of Mesha and the Aramaic 
inscription of Zakir king of Hamath; in Babylonian we find the 
peculiarity that the ordinary historical tense is not, as in the other 
Semitic languages, the Perfect, but a form (usually called the Preterite) 
both etymologically and visibly identical with the Semitic Imperfect, the 
functions of this latter being performed by a similarly constructed but 
somewhat differently vocalized form (the so-called Present), while the 
usage of the tense which corresponds in form to the Semitic Perfect 
presents peculiarities which dre roughly indicated by the title Perman- 
sive. My purpose is to argue that these peculiarities in the two 
languages are really connected ; and that realization of this connexion 
should lead us to modify our theory of the Hebrew tenses in two 
respects: (1) in the use of the terms ‘Perfect’ and ‘Imperfect’, with 
the connotations which are attached to these terms, and (2) in our 
explanation of the usage of the tenses with wdéw consecutive. In both 
of these questions it is with the Perfect rather than with the Imperfect 
that I am mainly concerned. (1) the term ‘ Perfect’ seems to me ill- 
suited to express what I conceive to be the main underlying conception 
of the tense, and (2) the current explanation of the conception involved 
in the usage of the so-called ‘ Perfect’ with waw consecutive appears to 
me to be radically wrong—and that owing to the inaccurate conception 
which we have formed as to the tense itself. 

Before dealing with the Babylonian tenses it is perhaps advisable to 
give the forms in full, as they occur in the Kal or simple stem. In the 
case of the Permansive, about which I have most to say, I give the 
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parallel Perfect forms of the other principal Semitic languages, using, for 
convenience sake, the conventional paradigm root Sup.! 


Sing. Bab. Aram, Heb. Arab. Ethiop. 
3m. katil ketal katal katala katdla 
3f.  katlat kitlat karela katalat katalat 
2m. katlat(a) ketalt(a) katdlta katalta katalka 
2f. katlati ketalt(i)  katdlt(i)? katdlti katalki 
rc. katlak(u)  kitlét katalti kataltu katalkd 
Plur. 
3m. katla ketala kateld katala katala 
3f. katla ketala (katela)* katdlna katala 
2m. katlatunu ketaltin ketaltém kataltum katalkémmt 
2 f. k*taltén ketaltén  katalttinna  katalkén 
rc. katlani k*talnad katalni katalna katalna 
The Babylonian Present and Preterite run as follows :— 

Sing. Present. Preterite. 

3m. ikat(t)al iktul 

3f.  takat(t)al taktul 

2m. takat(t)al taktul 

2f.  takat(t)ali taktuli 

re. akat(t)al aktul 

Plur. 

3m. ikat(t)ald(ni) iktulfi(ni) 

3f. — ikat(t)ala(ni) iktulA(ni) 

2m. takdat(t)ala taktuld 

2f.  takat(t)ala taktula 

1c. nikat(t)al niktul 


1 The root is unknown in Babylonian, and occurs in Biblical Hebrew only as an 
Aramaism (Ps. cxxxix 19; Job xiii15, xxiv 14). In Arabic and Ethiopic the middle 
consonant is Ff} and not 0. 

2 For instances of the form snbup cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch § 444. 

8 The survival of the 3rd fem. plur. in Hebrew is somewhat doubtful, but it 
seems natural so to explain forms ending in 1__ with fem. plur, subject. In many 
(though not in all) of these the Massoretes have substituted the termination 1__, 
which came regularly to be adopted in later times, owing probably to the identity 
of the 3rd fem. plur. form with that of the 3rd fem. sing. Cf. cases cited in Gesenius- 
Kautzsch § 44 m; and add Ps, xlv 10, redividing the stichoi in accordance with the 
rhythmical scheme (4 beats to the line) — 

maya pms ad m3 

sex onsale Sw 
* Daughters of kings mid thy favourites stand ; 
The queen is on thy right decked in gold of Ophir’. 
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In the Present the doubling of the middle radical, which may or 
may not occur, serves merely to mark the accentual stress, and is not 
formative. 

In dealing with the Permansive it will be well to illustrate the usage 
of the tense before discussing its formation. The name ‘ Permansive’ 
is due to the distinguished Assyriologist Edward Hincks, who divided 
the Babylonian verbal forms into two great classes, which he named 
respectively Permansive and Mutative. ‘The former denotes continu- 
ance in the state which the verb signifies in that conjugation ; the latter 
denotes change into that state.’ Characteristic usages of the Perman- 
sive may be classified as follows. 

With stative verbs : 

‘ He is clad (da-bif) with a garment’ (GilgameS-Epic, I ii 38). 

‘I am afraid and ( pal-ha-ku-ma) do not approach him’ (éd. I iii 35). 

‘His body was feeble (ul-lu-la, Pi‘el)’ (id. I iv 26). 

‘ Thou art fair ((dam)-ka-ta), Engidu, thou art like a god’ (éd. I iv 34). 

‘Her speech és pleasing (ma-gir)’ (id. 1 iv 40). 

‘Who rests not (da sa-li-/u*) day nor night’ (id. I v 19). 

‘ He was too strong for me ([d|a-an eli-ia)’ (id. I v 29). 

‘Thy proportions are not changed (ul Sa-na-a), and thou art not changed 
(at-ta ul Sa-na-ta)’ (id. XI 3f). 

‘That city decame old (la-bir)’ (id. XI 13). 

‘It was moistened (rat-bat, lit. ‘was moist’)’ (éd. XI 225). 

‘Gilgame’ spied a well whose waters were cold (ka-su-u)’ (id. X1 302). 

‘Thou then art honourable (kab-ta-ta) among the mighty gods’ 
(Creation-epic, IV 3). 

‘ They were terrible (ra-as-ba) in the attack’ (id. IV 55). 

‘Towards the place of ‘Tiamat, who was enraged ($a aggat), his face 
he set’ (¢d@. IV 60). : 

‘In her lips, which were swollen ($a /ul-la-a, Pi‘el), she holds 
rebellious words’ (id. 1V 72). 

Active verbs often occur as Permansives with a passive signification : 

‘He is arranged (up-pu-us, Pi‘el of epéiu ‘to make’) as to the long 
hair like a woman’ (i.e. ‘His long hair is arranged, &c.’) (Gilgames- 
epic, I ii 36). 

‘A feast is set out (Sa-kin, from fakdénu ‘to set’)’ (id. I v 8). 

‘ Thou art lying (na-da-at, from na-dd ‘to cast’) upon thy back’ 
(id. XI 6). 

‘Surippak . . . which dies (Sak-nu*) [upon the bank] of the Euphrates ’ 
(id. XI 12). 

‘Their lips were closed (kat-ma, from katému ‘to cover’)’ (id. XI 127). 


? “Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar’, JAS, n. s. ii (1866) p. 485. 
2 With « termination in a relative clause. 
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‘Sound was stilled (Sa-kin)’ (id. X1 133). 

‘ It was cooked (ba-as-lat, from bakdélu ‘to cook’)’ (id. XI 228). 

‘His mind was overthrown (sa-pi-ih, from sapdhu ‘to overthrow’), 
his action was paralysed (si-ha-ti, from sah ‘to destroy’)’ (Creation- 
epic, 1V 68). 

‘ They were surrounded (la-mu-u, from amd ‘to surround’)’ (id. IV 
110). 

‘Into the net were they cast (na-du, from nadé ‘to cast’)’ (éd. 1V 112). 

‘ They were shut up (ka-lu-u, from kald ‘to shut up’) in prison’ 
(id. IV 114). 

With intransitive verbs used in an active sense : 

* Against him they assembled ( pah-ru)’ (Gilgame’-epic, I vi 22). 

‘The gods like a dog crouched down (kun-nu-nu, Piel), upon the 
battlements they day (vab-su)’ (id. XI 116). 

‘The gods of the Anunnaki wef? (4a-hu-u) with her, the gods cowered 
(ai-ru), they sat (a-bi) a weeping’ (id. XI 125 f). 

‘But when fe sat down (as-bu-ma) upon his haunches, sleep, like 
a blast, began to blow upon him’ (éd. XI 209 f). 

‘In my bedchamber sétfeth (a-Sib) death’ (id. XI 246). 

‘ They drew near (it-ru-bu, Ipht®al) to the fight’ (Creation-epic, 
IV 3). 

In comparatively few cases the Permansive is used with transitive 
verbs governing an accusative : 

‘O Lord, he who trusts thee ($a tak-lu-ka), spare his life’ (Creation- 
epic, IV 17). 

‘Their teeth carry venom (na-Sa-a im-ta)’ (id. IV 53). 

‘ Overthrowing they had learned (sa-pa-na lam-du)’ (id. 1V 54). 

‘A herb of (magic?) he grasped (Sa-mi-im ta-. . . -t ta-me-th) with his 
fingers’ (#d. IV 62). 

‘The regions they filled with lamentation (ma-lu-u du-ma-mu)’ (id. 
IV 113). 

‘ His chastisement they bore (Se-rit-su na-Su-u)’ (id. 1V 114). 

Lastly, the Permansive is frequently preceded by /«, and used in 
a precative sense : 

‘ Let Uta-napistim dwedl/ (du-u a-Sib-ma) afar off at the mouth of the 
rivers’ (Gilgame-epic, XI 204). 

‘Fair Jet his body appear (/u sapu*), Jet the turban of his head de 
renewed (/u-u ud-du-us, Pi‘el), with a robe let him be clothed (lu-u la-bis)’ 
(id. XI 257 f). 

‘Ze¢t the utterance of thy mouth de established (lu-u ki-na-at*)’ 
(Création-epic, IV 9). 


! For aS bu. * The normal form would be /u sapi. 
8 Kinat for kénat, The Permansive of kd offers the two forms kén and kan. 
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‘ Let thy host de harnessed (lu sa-an-da-at"), let thy weapons be girded 
on (lu rit-ku-su, Ipht®al)’ (id. 1V 85).? 

In these illustrations of the usage of the Permansive I have confined 
myself to three sources, viz. Tablets I and XI of the Gilgame’-epic 
and Tablet IV of the Creation-epic, and from these I have collected 
ptactically all occurrences, only omitting some repetitions, a few 
instances of doubtful meaning, and cases in which the text is frag- 
mentary and the precise reading in doubt. It is thus possible to gain 
an idea of the relative proportions of the different usages; and the 
great preponderance of the properly stative or permansive cases over 
those which are active—whether intransitive or transitive (especially 
over the latter)—is at once evident. It is also worthy of notice that 
in these three tablets together we have a total of 722 lines of poetry 
(Gilg.-epic I, 250 ll. ; XI, 326 ll.; Creat.-epic IV, 146 ll.), with, on the 
whole, very few lacunae; and it thus appears that the use of the 
Permansive, as compared with other verbal forms, is somewhat in- 
frequent. The tense which regularly describes historical developement 
is the Preterite, which, as we have already seen, corresponds in forma- 
tion with the Imperfect of the other Semitic languages. In ordinary 
historical inscriptions, such as the annals of Assyrian kings, the use of 
the Permansive is rare,* historical sequence being described by a series 
of Preterites, and the inter-connexion of events, which we indicate by 
‘and’, expressed by use of the enclitic particle -ma; e.g. u-ma-'i-ra-ni-ma 
allik ‘he-sent-me-and I-went’. 

We may now pass on to the formation of the Permansive. As is the 
case with the Perfect in other Semitic languages, it is clearly formed by 
addition of pronominal suffixes to a root-form which appears in the 
3rd masc., the connective @ before these suffixes reminding us of the 6 
which appears in the verb ¥ doubled in Hebrew, e.g. 2D. The 
suffixes are the same as in the other languages, but exhibit a more 
exact reproduction of the original pronominal elements than any of 
them. Sing. haf/d-ta, katld-ti, katld-ku, Plur. hatlé-tunu, katlé-ni, exhibit 
the pronominal elements of af-/a, at-ti, ana-ku, at-tunu, ani-ni un- 
modified in any respect. In the Perfect-suffixes of each of the other 
languages there is some modification which implies a stage somewhat 
further removed from the original formation. Thus, e.g., Ethiopic, 
which exhibits in the 1st sing. the primitive -4u of anaku, has in the 


1 Sandat for samdat (W0¥). 


2 In this list /4 sapu (MBY ‘look at’), li uddu, la sandat, li ritkusu offer 
additional instances of active verbs used passively in the Permansive. 

5 Cf. the statistics given by McCurdy, ‘The Semitic Perfect in Assyrian’, ie 
du 6° Congrés International des Orientalistes, 1883, ii 1 pp. 512 f (Leiden 1885). 

* So Delitzsch Assyrian Grammar § 91. 
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2nd sing. modified -/a and -# into -ka and -&/ (as in the Semitic noun- 
suffixes) ; conversely, Arabic, which accurately preserves the -/a and -# 
of the 2nd sing., has modified the -4u of the 1st sing. to -t#. The 
Hebrew forms are somewhat further modified, and the Aramaic forms 
still more so. We observe that the existence in Ethiopic of the 
rst pers, pronom. element -2u,' modified to -¢« in Arabic, bears witness 
to the primitive existence in the Semitic parent-language of the longer 
form of the 1st pers. pronoun, which survives in separate form only in 
Babylonian azaku, and with modified termination in Hebrew ‘338 and 
Moabite and Phoenician 738 (the pronunciation of which is represented 
as anech in Plautus Poenulus ii 35); and this conclusion is further 
borne out by the occurrence of the form in languages in which a more 
remote connexion with the Semitic group is to be assumed, e.g. Old 
Fgyptian ’xky, Coptic anok, Libyan nek. It is with good reason, then, 
that we may expect the Babylonian Permansive to illustrate both the 
primitive tense-formation of the Semitic so-called Perfect, and the 
primitive meaning which the tense was intended to convey. 

We next observe that in Babylonian or Assyrian we occasionally find 
predicative statements formed by suffixing pronominal elements on to 
nominal or adjectival forms precisely in the manner in which the 
Permansive is constructed. The stock illustration of this is found 
in Agurnasirpal’s Annals, i 32 f,? where the king in self-laudation strings 
together a number of such forms. Thus we find sarrdku = Sarru 
anaku ‘1 am king’, déléku = bélu anaku ‘1 am lord’, akaridéku = 
asaridu anaku ‘1 am pre-eminent’, karraddku ="harradu anaku ‘1 am 
valiant’, &c., alongside of Surruhdku ‘1 am powerful’, which is a 
properly-formed Permansive Pi‘el, and adbtéku ‘1 am honourable’, 
which may be explained either as the Permansive Kal of kaddtu, or 
as the equivalent of kabtu anaku. As a matter of fact it is both, just 
as in Hebrew the stative verb “M122 is the equivalent of "238 7233. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of the Permansive. The normal 
form kafi/ (in place of which we occasionally find 4a/u/) is an adjective 
denoting séate or condition, and this, by the suffixing of pronominal 
elements, comes to form a predicative statement, i.e. it becomes a verb. 
A perfect analogy to this method of verb-building was long ago pointed 
out by G. C. Geldart,? who compared the Aramaean method of com- 


bining the participle and pronoun into a single word—R298P for 


1 This element seems to correspond to the Sumerian KU, which is given in 
a bilingual fragment (V. R. 20, No. 4) as the equivalent of anaku. Cf. Ball Shumer 
and Shem p. 29. 

2 Cf. Budge and King Annals of the Kings of Assyriai p. 265; Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek i pp. 56. 

% Transactions of the Oriental Congress (London), 1874, pp. 25 fi. 
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NIN bye ‘I (am) killing’, This was further emphasized by Sayce in 
an important article on the formation of the Assyrian verb,' in which 
he also pointed out that the Syriac JJ 4x ‘I am king’ in such 
a passage as John xix 21; [UJ \dNsb9 0] coy is ‘as perfect a repre- 
sentation of the Assyrian Sarrdku as we can well have’. Sayce regards 
the 3rd sing. masc. of the Permansive as, ‘so far as the form goes, 
simply the participle present stripped of its case-endings’; and the 
same view is taken by Haupt.? Since, however, the regular 3rd masc. 
sing. form of the Permansive is £a/#/, with the vowel of the first syllable 
(so far as we can judge) unprolonged, it is surely more correct to 
identify the form with the adjectival (or s¢ative participial) form 
which appears in Hebrew as bpp, e.g. 123 ‘heavy’, 820 ‘unclean’, 
iP ‘old’, &c. Modifications of this original stative Za/i/ or kalul were 
produced by lengthening the final vowel, as in the passive Participles 
Swp (Aramaic byap) and Swap ; and by lengthening of the first vowel 
there resulted £dfi/, i.e. the active Participle Kal, denoting a continuous 
state or action of indefinite duration. 

Barth* combats the view that the Babylonian Permansive is the 
original of the Semitic Perfect on the ground that resemblance is only 
to be found in the Kal, whereas ‘the nominal substratum of the remain- 
ing Permansive forms has nothing whatever in common with the Perfect 
forms of the corresponding conjugations’. ‘This may appear to be so, 
if we compare their vocalization with the corresponding active forms ; 
but it should be notieed that the resemblance to the fassive forms is 
striking. Thus the Pi‘el futiud is like Hebrew dep, and the Shaph‘el 
Subtul like Hebrew >8p7, just as the Niph'al naétu/ is like Hebrew 
Sup) (originally 5ep2). If exception be taken to the difference of the 
second vowels (in Bab. wu, in Heb. a), we may remind ourselves of the 
fact that in the Arabic passive forms the second vowel is not a but 7; 
yet no one doubts that Ar. 4uttila = Heb. bp, and that Ar. ’wktila = 
Heb. don, bypn. It would appear that this second vowel is formally 
non-significant, and so variable. It is worthy of note that, just as the 
Bab. Infinitive Kal Za/d/u is the exact equivalent of the Heb. Infinitive 
Absolute Sinp, and the Bab. Infinitive Niph’al wak/u/u the exact 
equivalent of the Heb. Infinitive Absolute bps, so is the Bab. Infinitive 
Piel Auttulu the exact equivalent, not of the Heb. Infinitive Absolute 
St or dep, but of the Pu'al biep. It thus appears that, though the 
passive modifications are as yet undeveloped in Babylonian, we can 

1 «The Tenses of the Assyrian Verb’, JRAS. ix n. s. (1877) pp. 22 fi. 


2 «The oldest Semitic verb-form’, JRAS. x n. s. (1878) pp. 244 ff. 
5 “Das semitische Perfect im Assyrischen’, ZA, ii (1887) pp. 375 ff. 
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trace their beginnings in the Permansive forms which (as we saw in our 

examination of occurrences) ordinarily bear a stative or passive. significa- 
tion. This may be taken as proof that the stative force is originally 
proper to the Permansive. After rejecting the view that the Babylonian 
Permansive is the equivalent of the Semitic Perfect, Barth advances the 
rival theory that ‘the Babylonian Present forms i-katad, u-ka¥Sad, 
u-Saksad, &c. are rather nothing else than the old Semitic Perfect 


“oer 


ye d-§, =<. Just as in Assyrian the Semitic Imperfect has taken 


over the functions of the Perfect, so conversely the Semitic Imperfect 
in Assyrian has taken the place of the Perfect. Both tenses have 
simply exchanged their former functions’. Such a conclusion is no 
more scientific than the old Rabbinic explanation that ‘ z@w conversive’ 
(73385 1) had the effect of turning an Imperfect into a Perfect, and 
vice-versa. 

Concluding, then, that the origin&’l conception of the Permansive was 
that of a timeless sfa/e, and that this was represented by combination 
of an adjective of £afi/ (or, more rarely, Za/u/) form of stative meaning 
(or, an originally nominal form adapted to this norm) with pronominal 
elements, we next recall the fact that the tense also (though more 
rarely) exhibits an active usage, both intransitive and transitive. The 
origin of this developement is probably to be found in the fact that 
predicative statements descriptive of a characteristic, whether inherent— 
e.g. ‘he is (ov was) a hater’, ‘he is (or was) a lover’—or accidental — 
e. g. ‘he is (or was) judge’, ‘he is (07 was) king ’—naturally tend to pass 
over into the application of the characteristic to particular circumstances 
which limit or define its sphere of action—‘he hated, loved, judged’ 
a specified person ; ‘he reigned’ within a specified period. Instances 
of this active usage are not, as is ordinarily the stative usage, of timeless 
or indefinite duration, but their beginning and ending have come to be 
more or less sharply defined by the context, as is necessarily the case 
with verbs describing action. I need only refer to the passage from 
Tab. XI, ll. 114 ff of the GilgameS-epic, which describes the alarm of 
the gods during the storm which produced the flood, where the 
Permansive forms which we have already noticed occur in the midst 
of a series of Preterites: ‘The gods feared (i/-/a-hu, Pret.) the flood 
and withdrew (i-te-th-su, Pret.), they ascended (i-te-/u-u, Pret.) to the 
heaven of Anu. The gods like a dog crouched down (Aun-nu-nu, 


! op. cit p. 378. This view is adopted by Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleich, 
Gramm. der semit. Sprache § 261, and by Hans Bauer, Die Tempora im Semitischen 
pp. 17, 18, 20. It is rejected by Haupt, ‘ Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian 
Grammar’, JAOS. xiii (Proceedings at Baltimore, 1887) pp. ccxlix ff, and by 
Knudtzon, ‘Zur assyrischen und allgemein semitischen Grammatik’, ZA. vi (Feb. 
1892) pp. 408 ff. 
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Permans.), upon the battlements they lay (vad-su, Permans.).’ Here 
the beginning of the actions denoted by the Permansives kunnunu, 
rabsu is necessarily subsequent to the action described by the Preterite 
ttelé, and their duration more vaguely limited by the duration of the 
cause of alarm. Such a limitation is, of course, also occasionally to be 
seen in cases which exhibit the stative meaning—cf. the account of the 
spell worked upon Gilgame’ by Uta-napiStim and his wife (XI, ll. 224 ff): 
‘First, his meal was ground (sa-du-Sat,' Permans.); secondly, it was 
hulled (mu-5u-kat,’ Permans., Pi‘el) ; thirdly, it was moistened (rat-bat, 
Permans.); fourthly, the mass of it became white (é-/e-si, Pret.) ; 
fifthly, a scum it threw off (i#-¢a-di, Pret.); sixthly, it was cooked 
(ai-/at, Permans.); seventhly, on a sudden he touched him and 
(il-pu-us-su-ma, Pret.) the man awoke (é:te-Ri/-ta-a, Pret.) Here 
the beginning and ending of each stage, whether described by 
Pernfansive or Preterite, is defined by the context as sharply as 
could be. 

Thus we see in the Permansive something like the range of usage 
which is possessed by the Hebrew Perfect. And when we add such 
a transitive usage as is illustrated, e.g. by a passage from the Annals of 
ASurbanipal ? (the king’s dream of the coming of I8tar of Arbela to his 
help), /am-ha-at (isu) haSta i-na i-di-ka Sal-pat nam-sa-ru zak-tu Sa e-pis 
ta-ha-si ‘she held a bow at her side, she unsheathed the sharp sword of 
battle’, where the verbal forms, and the whole sentence, are almost 
Hebrew as they stand (M03 AND niby aI AEdY Ady NYP nN), 
the question of the identity of the Babylonian Permansive with the 
Hebrew Perfect, in form as well as in usage, may be regarded as proved 
beyond question. 

If, then, the Babylonian Permansive is the proper equivalent of the 
Hebrew Perfect, how is it that in historical narrative the Preterite—in 
form identical with the Hebrew Imperfect—ordinarily takes its place, 
and what in Hebrew is the proper equivalent of this Preterite? I will 
illustrate this by quotation of the passage which first set me on the 
track of this investigation—the opening lines of Tablet I of the 
Creation-epic : 

‘When, on high, heaven was not named (/a na-du-u, Permans.), 
Beneath, the earth a name was not called (/a zak-rat, (Permans.), 
Then primeval Apsd, their progenitor, 

And Mummu, Tiamat, who was to bear them all,— 
Their waters together were mingled (s-4i-ku-u-ma, Pret.). 


1 The meaning of 3abu3at, muSSwkat is doubtful. In rendering the latter verb 
we infer the existence of a verb maidku ‘to skin’ from the existence of the 
substantive matku ‘skin’. 

* Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek ii p. 250. 
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No field was embanked (/a 4i-is-su-ra, Permans.), no reed-bed was 
seen (/a Sea, Permans.). 
When none of the gods had been called into being (/a Su-pu-u, 
(Permans.), 
No name was named (/a zuk-ku-ru, Permans,), no destinies were ‘ 
fixed (/a [5i-ma], Permans.). 
Then were created (ib-ba-nu-u-ma, Pret.) the gods in the midst of 
heaven, ; 
Lahmu and Lahamu were called into being (ui-ta-pu-u, Pret.), 
Ages increased (ir-du-u, Pret.),’ 
Here we have a timeless condition of being—or rather of not-being— 
expressed by a series of Permansives, which forms a background. Out 
of this background events begin to emerge into time, and this emergence 
is in every case expressed by use of the Preterite—‘ were mingled’, 
‘then were created’, &c. This is precisely the mode of thought which 
we associate with the use of the Imperfect with waw consecutive in 
Hebrew; and it seems therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
Babylonian Preterite, like the Hebrew Imperfect, properly denotes the 
emergenc of an event into being out of a preceding condition of affairs 
explicit «r implicit in the narrative. 

The season for the great prevalence of the Preterite over the 
Permansive in the description of past events is that events involving 
action aye naturally pictured as coming into being out of a fixed point 
in time ; whereas the Permansive, preserving generally its prime signi- 
ficance of a timeless sfafe, is not normally required in narrative with 
frequency. We have seen, however, that the Permansive exhibits 
instances of the developement of an active usage, which may be judged 
to be a secondary developement, both from its comparative infrequency 
alongside of the stative usage, and also because nearly all Permansive 
forms, whether stative or active in meaning, go back normally to the 
stative formation fafi/. This active usage has reached a much wider 
vogue in Hebrew than in Babylonian, and hence arises the compara- 
tively greater frequency of the so-called Perfect ; but, even so, in good 
Hebrew prose the use of the Imperfect with wa@w consecutive largely 
preponderates over that of the Perfect alone. 

If objection be taken to this equation of the Babylonian usage of the 
Preterite with the Hebrew usage of the Imperfect with waw consecutive 
on the ground that the latter is inseparably dependent upon the con- 
nexion afforded by the waw, and that the breaking of this involves 
a lapse into the Perfect, whereas in Babylonian the Preterite occurs 
regularly in historical narration without.any equivalent to waw consecu- 
tive, it may be replied that the essential idea involved in the use of the 
Imperfect with waw consecutive in Hebrew—that of nascency out of 
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a situation fixed by the preceding narrative—is inherent in the tense 
itself, not in any mystic power of transformation possessed by the waw. 
It is noticeable that in Hebrew poetry, which may be expected to 
preserve ancient usages, the absence of the connective particle before 
the verbal form in narrative of past events does not by any means 
always involve a lapse into the Perfect. Imperfects alone are freely 
used, side by side with other Imperfects with wd consecutive, without 
any apparent distinction in the conception involved ; for it is surely 
absurd to say that all the asyndeta are pictorial and should be rendered 
by the historic Present, while all the cases which happen to be connected 
by ‘and’, and so are preceded by waéw consecutive, are less pictorial 
and may be rendered by a Past tense. Good instances of the use of 
the Imperfect alone in historical description, alternating with the 
Imperfect with wéw consecutive, may be seen in Deut. xxxii 8 331; 
Vv. 10 WIRY}, 119395%, 379713), WIP; v. 12 WAN; v.13 W2IN; v. 14 
MAYA; v. 16 WI, MOY"; v. 17 WIN; v. 18 WA; Ps. xviii 7 NPS, 
Vive, YOR, RIDA; v8 WY; v. g CMA; vo. r2 MA; v.14 WAY; v.17 
nbdeh, MR, Ww; vo. 18 IH; v. rq ROW; v. 20 WDM; v. 21 
"2003, IW; Ps. Ixxviii 15 YP3"; v. 20 WOM; v. 26 YO; v. 29 NI; 
v. 45 nde ; v. 47 FM; v. 49 nbvh ; v. 50 pbEY ; v. 58 WAND; v. 64 
AYIIN ; v.72 OM. Moreover, it is open to question whether Baby- 
lonian és altogether without the equivalent of wd@w consecutive. The 
enclitic -ma_ which, as we have already remarked, is suffixed with great 
frequency to Preterites in the developement of historical prose-narrative 
to indicate the ‘and’ which connects with the verb following, is of far 
less frequency in poetry, where the tendency is to adopt an asyndeton 
construction precisely like that which we have just noticed in Hebrew 
narrative-poetry. It is likely that -m#a may have been pronounced much 
like the Hebrew wa (the interchange of m and w in the two languages 
is a common phenomenon); and it thus seems not impossible that 
there may be philological connexion between Bab. -ma and Heb. waw 
consecutive, the Bab. enclitic suffix from the first of two verbs describing 
a sequence having come in Hebrew to be joined to the second of the 
two as a prefix. 

It will have appeared from this discussion that my theory as to the 
underlying conception of the Hebrew Imperfect, and of that tense as 
used with waw consecutive, does not differ in any essential from that 
which is commonly received, and which has been set forth with especial 
fullness and cogency by Driver in his Hebrew Tenses. It is only the 
construction with wdw consecutive which calls for some amount of 
thinking into by the western mind ; and, when this has been done, the 
conclusion that the conception is that of an event in process of becoming, 
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springing out of. the preceding circumstances indicated by the context, 
is one which is unassailable, fortified as it is especially by the idiomatie 
use of the construction after a time-determination, and of the plain 
Imperfect after the temporal particle "8 ‘then’, which as it were takes 
the place of the wa@w consecutive and all that it indicates. My quarrel 
is with the current explanation of the so-called Perfect as implying the 
completion of the event described, in contrast to the idea of incompletion 
contained in the Imperfect ; and if my discussion of the usage of the 
Babylonian Permansive, and the attempt to prove that it is the analogue 
of the Hebrew so-called Perfect, have been at all clear, the inference 
should have followed that I find the ground-conception of the latter, 
like the former, in the mere existence of a state in the first place, shen, 
by developement, of an action, apart from all idea of time-definition 
or limitation, It may perhaps be argued that this objection to the 
ordinary explanation is a mere quibble—if a state or action is thought 
of as existing, it may be described as complete, and designated as 
Perfect. This is questionable, as has been pointed out by Knudtzon.' 
I will now proceed to illustrate the defect of the theory as seen in the 
current explanation of the construction of the Perfect with wéw 
consecutive. 

The terms ‘ Perfect’ and ‘ Imperfect’ were first employed by Ewald 
in his Arabic Grammar of 1839 as a substitute for the unsuitable 
names ‘ Preterite’ and ‘Future’*; and it is to Ewald that we must 
trace the origin of the current explanation of the usage of the Perfect 
with waw consecutive, which he termed ‘the relatively-progressive 
Perfect’. According to this scholar, just as, in the construction of the 
Imperfect with wdaéw consecutive, ‘the flowing sequence of time or 
thought causes that which has been realized, and exists, to be regarded 
as passing over into new realization ; so, in the present case, it has the 
effect of at once representing that which is advancing towards realiza- 
tion, as entering into full and complete existence. Hence, each of the 
plain tenses gracefully intersects the other, by interchanging with its 
opposite.’* A similar explanation of the construction is given by 
Olshausen ‘ and Béttcher,’ the former scholar remarking that the usage 
‘rests originally upon a play of the imagination, in virtue of which the 
apparently necessary conseguence of an action already mentioned -or 
circumstance already indicated was viewed as a completed one’. This 


1 ‘Vom sogenannten Perfekt und Imperfekt im Hebraischen’, Actes du 8° Congrés 
International des Orientalistes tenu en 1889 @ Stockholm et @ Christiania, Section 
Sémitique B (1891) pp. 73 ff. 

3 Cf, Hebrew Syntax § 134b, note 1 (Eng. Trans. p. 3). 

5 Cf. op. cit. pp. 22 f. 4 Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache i (1861) § 229. -- 

5 Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (1866) § 975 D. 
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is accepted by Driver,’ with the proviso that ‘the consciousness of this 
relation is to be conceived as essentially dependent upon union with 
waw, of which union the change of tone (where not hindered from 
taking place by external or accidental causes) is the inseparable 
criterion and accompaniment: dissolve this union, and the sense of 
any special relationship immediately vanishes. In fact, the waw 
possesses really in this connexion a demonstrative significance, being 
equivalent to éhen or so: in this capacity, by a pointed reference to 
some preceding verb, it Aimits the possible realization of the action 
introduced by it to those instances in which it can be treated as 
a direct consequence of the event thus referred to... An action 
described by this construction is regarded, it is true, as completed, but 
only with reference to the preceding verb, only so far as the preceding 
action necessitates or permits’. 

This theory must surely be deemed highly forced and unnatural. 
In the unfolding of a series of events introduced by the Imperfect— 
let us say, of a series of future events, this being by far the commonest 
conception denoted by the tense—the first of which is from its very 


‘nature contingent merely and not certain of accomplishment, can it 


have been thought that the realization of this first event must necessarily 
lead to the due succession of later developements in the chain so surely 
that they could be pictured as already complete, supposing that the 
antecedent link in the chain be realized? An event which is dependent 
upon a future contingency is naturally pictured as more and not less 
contingent than its antecedent, inasmuch as the chances against its 
realization are inevitably increased ; and the longer the chain of events, 
the less is the likelihood that each successive event will be realized as 
it is pictured. If, however, we eliminate the idea of completion from 
the so-called Perfect tense, and substitute that of mere existence, the 
difficulty seems to be solved. ‘Take such a sentence as DX?) TOY gon 
‘Thou shalt go, and shalt stand, and shalt cry’, and you have no 
ground for asserting that the sfanding and the crying must necessarily 
follow supposing that the hypothetical goimg takes place. But if 
HIP) HOM imply no more in their original conception than ‘and thou 
standing, and thou crying’, then that which is predicated is wholly 
vague, as we naturally expect it to be. The conception, in fact, is not 
much more definite than that which would be implied by the use of the 
Infinitive Absolute *°}} ey} ‘and standing and crying’, the only 
difference being that it gains a little more definiteness through specifica- 
tion of the actor. 

If, then, we reject the name ‘Perfect’ as unsuitable to express the 
underlying conception of the tense, the question arises as to what name 


1 Hebrew Tenses § 108. 
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we can substitute as better expressing the dominant idea. The name 
‘Permansive’, though suitable enough for the tense as we find it in 
Babylonian, is hardly comprehensive enough to include the further 
developements which we find in Hebrew and other Semitic languages. 
Knudtzon speaks of the tense as ‘ Vorliegendes’, and offers somewhat 
tentatively the name ‘Factum’.’ Without having recourse to so vague 
a Latin title, we may conclude that the natural designation of a tense 
which merely predicates the existence of a state or action apart from all 
idea of time-limitation or definition is Aorist, and there seems no reason 
why this designation should not be adopted. The name has actually 
been offered in a very brief discussion of the Hebrew Tenses by 
Prof. W. G. Ballantine which appeared in Hedraica ii, Oct. 1885, 
PP. 53-55—a discussion which, though it seems to have been ignored 
by later writers, yet appears to me to get to the root of the question in 
a surprisingly clear-headed manner, and that without recourse to com- 
parison of the Babylonian usage. According to this scholar, there are 
in Hebrew two tenses, the Aorist and the Subsequent, answering respec- 
tively to the Perfect and Imperfect as commonly defined. ‘The Aorist 
Tense expresses the mere predication of a fact. It asserts the occurrence 
of the action signified by the verb, without connotation of the time of 
that occurrence.’ ‘The Subsequent Tense connotes the act predicated 
as following upon or arising out of a known act or situation of affairs.’ 
In my opinion this summary description of the functions of the two 
tenses could hardly be bettered. 

The reason for the prevalence of Perfects of the form middle a (a/a/) 
in all Semitic languages except Babylonian is naturally to be associated 
with the growth of the active significance in the usage of this tense. 
The vowels ¢ and « denoting, primarily, sfa¢e in the Permansive, the 
form with @ was adopted to differentiate the active idea, when that 
came to be developed. The a@ form fa/a/ as employed with this 
significance was not, however, a new creation. It is the form which 
was already in use in the Present s4d/a/ (we may grant this much to the 
theory of Barth), and (with lengthened vowel) in the Infinitive Za/d/u. 

As for the two forms idé/a/ and iktu/, which we know respectively as 
the Present and Preterite in Babylonian, it can hardly be doubted that 
they were originally one. The Ethiopic Indicative yéhdfé/, Subjunctive 
yéktél, have often been compared. The identity of Ethiopic yéRdsé/ 
(which stands probably for an original yzkafa/, the & being dulled to 2 
in the toneless syllable) with Babylonian #&d/a/ can hardly be an 
accidental phenomenon, but must rather be taken as evidence for the 
antiquity of this form as belonging to the Semitic parent-language.* 
Now in Ethiopic yz47/ is clearly a contraction of yékdi/, which has 

1 op. cit. p. 74. 2 Cf. Haupt of. cit. JRAS. p. 246. 
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been made in order to mark a modification in usage ; and similarly in 
Babylonian it may be assumed that ##afa/ was the original form employed 
in order to describe an event in process of coming into being, and that 
this was later on contracted into ¢4/a/ in order to mark a time-differentia- 
tion, the fuller form being allocated to the Present-Future theme, the 
contracted to the Preterite theme. Why ##/a/ should normally have 
become i&/u/ is not clear. That the Preterite form is, however, really 
a contraction of the Present form is supported by the fact that a very 
numerous class has 7 as vowel of the final syllable in both forms: e. g. 
imdlik, imlik; ipdkid, ipkid. \n favour of such a contraction Delitzsch' 
cites the analogy of the Permansive form of the Ipht®‘al, where Ai/atud 
becomes 4itiud, the two forms continuing in use side by side. 


C. F. BuRNEY. 


1 Assyrian Grammar § 87. 
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POPE INNOCENT I ‘DE NOMINIBUS RECITANDIS’. 


THE letter (xxv) of Pope Innocent I to Decentius, bishop of Gubbio, 
contains a passage which has long been a crux interpretum. This is the 
section in which he defines the place in the Mass at which the names 
of ‘ offerers’ should be read out to the people. Strangely enough the 
question which remains under debate is, at what precise point in the 
service the recital of names should, according to Innocent, take place. 
‘The answer to be given to this question is a matter of extreme impor- 
tance for the history and criticism of the Roman Canon of the Mass. 
One group of liturgical writers deduce from the Pope’s words that in 
the year 416, when the letter was written, the Roman Canon of the 
Mass had somewhere after the recital of the Institution a prayer of 
general intercession with Diptychs of the living and dead, corresponding 
to the Great Intercession and Diptychs of the Eastern liturgies." 

It is the purpose of this Note to examine the passage afresh, and 
with special reference to the above interpretation of it. We must begin 
by having the text before us ; and since the preceding section of the 
letter (that concerned with the position of the kiss of peace) helps to 
illustrate the terminology of our passage, it also may be quoted.’ 


Ep. xxv § 4. Pacem igitur asseris ante confecta mysteria quosdam 
populis imperare, vel sibi inter se sacerdotes tradere, cum post omnia, 
quae aperire non debeo, pax sit necessario indicenda, per quam constet 
populum ad omnia, quae in mysteriis aguntur atque in ecclesia cele- 
brantur, praebuisse consensum, ac finita esse pacis concludentis signa- 
culo demonstrentur. 


1 So the late Dr Paul Drews Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Kanons in der 
vomischen Messe (Tiibingen and Leipzig 1902) pp. 34-35; Dr Anton Baumstark 
Liturgia Romana e Liturgia dell’ Esarcato (Rome 1904) pp. 70-74; Dr Adrian 
Fortescue Zhe Mass (Longmans, and ed. 1914) pp. 132-133, 170-171. At an 
earlier date Theodor Kliefoth, Liturgische Abhandlungen vol. iii (Schwerin 1859) 
pp. 6-7, argued from the passage that at the beginning of the fifth century the 
Roman Canon contained a general intercession in two parts, the first before, the 
second after the ‘ consecration’; each part being accompanied by a recital of names 
and special prayers for the individuals mentioned. Evidently in his view the first 
part of this intercession concerned the living, the second the dead. Kliefoth’s 
view does not exactly correspond with that of the writers just mentioned ; but the 
ground on which he places a part and they the whole of a general intercession after 
the consecration is the same, viz. the wording of the last clause in § 5 of Innocent’s 
letter, 

2 | employ the edition of Coustant-Schoenemann, Gottingen 1796. 
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§5. De nominibus vero recitandis, antequam precem sacerdos 
faciat atque eorum oblationes, quorum nomina recitanda sunt, sua 
oratione commendet, quam superfluum sit et ipse pro tua prudentia 
recognoscis, ut cuius hostiam necdum Deo offeras, eius ante nomen 
insinues, quamvis illi incognitum sit nihil. Prius ergo oblationes sunt 
commendandae, ac tunc eorum nomina, quorum sunt, edicenda; ut 
inter sacra mysteria nominentur, non inter alia, quae ante praemittimus, 
ut ipsis mysteriis viam futuris precibus aperiamus. 


The last clause of § 5 (‘ut inter sacra mysteria’, &c.) is usually (in 
fact always, so far as I know) translated so as to give the sense: ‘so that 
they may be named in the course of the sacred mysteries, not in the 
course of those other things which we place before: so that by the 
mysteries themselves we may open the way for the prayers that are to 
come’ (‘futuris precibus ’). 

According to the writers referred to above, the ‘ prayers’ (‘ preces’) 
here mentioned, for which the ‘ mysteries’ prepare the way (and which 
accordingly must come after the ‘ mysteries ’) are those of an Intercession 
which stood at the end of the Canon. 

But here a difficulty presents itself. Innocent, in this section of his 
letter, has set out to speak of the mere reading of a list of names (‘ De 
nominibus vero recitandis’)—the names of those who have made 
offerings ' at an early point in the service ; and so far he has given no 
hint that anything else is in his mind but just this only. How then 
does he come here at the end, in summing up and pointing his argu- 
ment, to refer in this matter-of-course fashion to certain ‘ prayers’ of 
which he has previously said nothing ? 

To this it is answered in effect, that the reading out of a list of names 
constitutes the liturgical item known as ‘the Diptychs’; that in the 
Eastern rites the Diptychs commonly occur in connexion with the In- 
tercession in the anaphora ; that Innocent consequently uses the word 
‘preces’ (at the end of the section) to denote the whole complex of 
Intercession ~/us Diptychs of living and dead ; and that ‘ preces’ in the 
last clause is therefore equivalent to what has hitherto been called 
simply ‘nomina recitanda’, ‘nomina edicenda’. This identification is 
to be carefully borne in mind in the sequel. 

As to the assumptions underlying this equation a word will be said 
later. Here it will be enough to remark that even if it were a fact that 


1 Oblationes. He appears to speak primarily of the people’s offering of the 
bread and wine for the Sacrifice. But we must probably not restrict the oblationes 
to this; for St Jerome Com, in Esech, lib. vi cap. 18 (Migne P. L. xxv 175 8, c) 
speaks of the public recital of the names of those who have made or promised 
money offerings—‘ tantum offert illa, tantum ille pollicitus est’. As practically all 
St Jerome’s works were written for Latin readers, it seems unreasonable to doubt 
that he here describes a Roman, or at least a Western practice. 
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the Roman Canon in Innocent’s day contained an Intercession after 
the recital of Institution, his supposed reference to it in the present 
context would still be most abrupt, foreshadowed as it is by nothing 
that has gone before, and the reference itself highly questionable. But 
there is a whole crop of further difficulties in the way of identifying the 
‘ prayers ’ at the end of the section with the previous ‘ nomina recitanda ’. 

1. It is sufficiently clear that both in §4 and §5 of his letter 
Innocent employs the word ‘ mysteria’ as virtually equivalent to what 
we call the Canon of the Mass. When therefore in § 5 he insists that 
the names of offerers are to be read out ‘in the course of (‘inter’) the 
sacred myseries’, he means in the course of the Canon: not before it, 
but also not after it. On the other hand (according to the interpretation 
of his words which we are considering), Innocent states that the 
mysteries, that is the Canon, prepare the way for the ‘ preces’ to come 
after. 1 do not see how ‘futuris precibus’ can possibly imply less than 
this, or how that expression is consistent with the idea that the ‘ preces’ 
came anywhere within the Canon—even towards the end of it. 
Innocent has a very clear notion as to where the Canon ends: it ends 
just where the kiss of peace is given, which serves as its ‘seal’ and 
shews that it is closed (see § 4). Hence we do not expect to find him 
saying loosely, now that something occurs in the course of the Canon 
(‘inter sacra mysteria’) which really follows it ; now that something 
follows the Canon which really takes place in the course of it. But 
this contradiction is involved in the equation of ‘nomina recitanda’ 
with ‘ preces’ of the last clause. 

2. The only mention of ‘ prayer’ in § 5 previous to the, ‘ preces’ of 
the last clause occurs in the passage in which Innocent declares that 
the names are not to be proclaimed ‘antequam frecem sacerdos faciat 
atque eorum oblationes, quorum nomina recitanda sunt, sua oratione 
commendet’ ; after which he adds: ‘prius ergo oblationes sunt commen- 
dandae, ac tunc ... nomina. .. edicenda’. Here ‘ prex’ and ‘oratio’ 
are one and the same thing, the prayer by which the priest ‘commends’ 
to God the people’s gifts. 

Is this ‘ prex-oratio’, then, also equivalent to the Canon, within 
which (or is it after which ?) the Intercession and Diptychs find their 
place? and is it accordingly distinct from the ‘ preces’ (i.e., ex Aypo- 
thesi, the Intercession) mentioned at the end of the section? On the 
hypothesis we are considering, it must at least be different from the 
‘ preces’; and it is in fact taken to mean the Canon, or a part of 
the Canon. But then, (a) it is unnatural that ‘preces’ at the end 
should refer to other prayers than those previously mentioned; and 
(4) ‘ commendare’ is not an apt word by which to express the purpose 
of the Canon. In an earlier passage (§ 3) of his letter Innocent has 
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spoken of the Roman mos ‘ in consecrandis mysteriis’: why should he 
not use ‘ consecrare’ here, if that is what he means ? 

But on the view that ‘prex-oratio’ denotes the Canon, there is 
another difficulty to be faced. The ‘commendation’ of the gifts 
effected by this prayer is presently alluded to in the following manner : 
Your own good sense tells you how superfluous it is ‘ut cuius hostiam 
necdum (i.e. not before the ‘ prex-oratio’) Deo offras, eius ante nomen 
insinues’, Are we to understand Innocent as saying that before the 
Canon is reached no ‘offering’ or ‘commendation’ of the gifts has 
taken place? But the collects called secrefta or super oblata in the 
Roman Sacramentaries are framed and designed precisely as offertory 
prayers ; and the ‘secret’, which is certainly as old as the time of 
Innocents letter, precedes the Canon. I cannot think it possible there- 
fore that the above is his meaning. 

3- The translation given above of the final clause of § 5—‘so that by 
the mysteries themselves we may open the way for the prayers that are 
to come ’—attributes to Innocent the preposterous argument, that the 
‘sacred mysteries’ (that’is the Canon), th¢ solemn prayer of consecra- 
tion, the terms of which he may not quote (‘ quae aperire non debeo’ 
§ 4), will, if his directions be followed, serve as a sort of prelude to 
some other prayers of which he has hitherto said nothing. It has to 
be added that of the intercessory prayers after the prayer of consecra- 
tion, to which Innocent is thus made to allude, there is absolutely no 
trace in Western tradition. 

4. Lastly, the expression ‘ futuris precibus ’, if the two words be con- 
strued together, is suspicious from the point of view of mere latinity. 
As ‘futuris’ has the position of a mere epithet, the natural rendering 
would be ‘ future prayers’ ; which, however, can hardly mean anything. 
But if the meaning intended be ‘for the prayers that are to take place’, 
the Latin is odd; for then we should expect ‘ futuris’ to have some 
position of emphasis—such as ‘ viam precibus aperiamus futuris’, or at 
least ‘ precibus futuris’. 

I have not seen that the advocates of the interpretation from which 
we started have shewn any due realization of these difficulties. They 
may, however, retort that the two last of them equally attend any view 
of the general meaning of the passage. That is in part true. If the 
last clause be translated as it has (so far as I know) always been trans- 
lated, I do not see how Pope Innocent is to be found consistent with 
himself, or how his closing words can have any other effect than that of 
contradicting and undoing what he has, up to this point, been striving 
to insist upon—viz. the necessity of preparing the way for the recital 
in the Canon of the names of the offerers by first commending with 
prayer their offerings to God. 
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But I believe that the current translation of the last clause is a mis- 
taken one. It arose not unnaturally out of the collocation of the two 
words ‘futuris precibus’, which has given the impression that they 
belong together and are a pair of datives. The truth is, I am per- 
suaded, that though ‘futuris’ is a dative, it agrees not with ‘ precibus’ 
but with ‘ipsis mysteriis’ ; while ‘ precibus’ and not ‘ipsis mysteriis’ is 
the instrumental ablative ; and what Innocent says is, not that by the 
mysteries we may open the way for prayers that follow ; but something 
much less unexpected, namely, that by our prayers we may open the 
way for the mysteries themselves that are to follow. This is the sense 
that the whole tenor of the passage prepares us for, and the sense that 
must be adopted if the Latin will bear it. Let us have the second 
part of the section under our eyes : in order to beg no questions I keep 
the punctuation of Coustant-Schoenemann. 


Prius ergo oblationes sunt commendandae, ac tunc eorum nomina, 
quorum sunt, edicenda ; ut inter sacra mysteria nominentur, non inter 
alia, quae ante praemittimus, ut ipsis mysteriis viam futuris precibus 
aperiamus. 

There are two possible ways of taking the second ‘ut’ clause (‘ut 
ipsis ’, &c.). 

i. It may be regarded as ‘ consecutive’, or at any rate as depending 
upon ‘ Prius ergo... edicenda’. In this view it repeats the first ‘ut’ 
clause (‘ ut inter’, &c.), stating a further consequence of commending 
the offerings before proclaiming the names of the offerers. Now the 
commendation of the offerings is made by a prayer (‘prex’, ‘ oratio’) 
said by the priest for that specific purpose ; and before that prayer no 
offering of the gifts has taken place (‘cuius hostiam necdum Deo 
offeras’), This could not be said of the Canon or any part of it, as we 
have already seen; nor is ‘commendare’ the sort of word to express 
the purpose of the Canon. The prayer, therefore, by which the 
offerings are commended is one that precedes the Canon. That is 
sufficiently clear in any case from the argument: ‘Prius ergo oblationes 
sunt commendandae, ac func... nomina ... indicenda; ut tater sacra 
mysteria nominentur’. The first ‘ut’ clause, then, completes the 
following sequence: the presenting of the gifts by the people; their 
commendation to God by the priest’s prayer ; recital of the names of 
offerers within the Canon, not after or at the end of it. 

If the second ‘ ut’ clause merely resumes the first, it must represent 
the same sequence of events. But if ‘ futuris precibus ’ denotes prayers 
said at the end of the Canon, in such wise that the Canon prepares the 
way for them, then a new and unlooked-for element is introduced. In 
addition, the argument now ends with a mon sequitur; for, that the 
Canon prepares the way for additional prayers is no conceivable 
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consequence of commending the offerings before the offerers’ names 
have been read out in the Canon. But the consequence is valid if the 
* preces’ at the end are identical with the earlier ‘ prex-oratio ’, by which 
the gifts are commended, and if ‘precibus’ in the last clause is the 
instrumental ablative; for an earlier prayer of commendation will 
prepare the way for the Canon, with the recital of names in it: and 
that there should be this preparation is in fact the kernel of Innocent’s 
whole contention. 

ii. But there is another way of taking the clause, and one which, 
while it leads to the same result, appeals to me as superior in the 
context. This consists in taking the second ‘ut’ as dependent not, like 
the first, on ‘ Prius ... indicenda’ but on the immediately preceding 
‘quae ante praemittimus’, and as introducing a purely final clause: that 
is, a Clause stating the purpose for which those ‘ other things’ are 
‘placed before’. The Latin will now be construed as it necessarily 
H would be if there were an ‘ideo’ or an ‘eo consilio’ before ‘ante 
| praemittimus’, thus: ‘not in the course of those other things which (for 
this very reason) we place before in order that we may open the way ’, &c. 
H In favour of the first of these two constructions is the fact that it 
| makes the argument end on a positive note, with a reassertion of the 
writer's main contention ; while the second method makes it end with 
a mere negation. Nevertheless the second method seems to me to be 
preferable, and to be recommended especially by the choice of words 
‘ante praemittimus ... ut... viam ... aperiamus’. These expres- 
i) sions involve the metaphor (which I cannot but think must have been 
| intended by the writer) of ‘sending’ on ahead to prepare the way. 

But unless ‘ut... viam ... aperiamus’ depends on ‘ ante praemittimus’ 
| the metaphor is destroyed, and the wording which involves it will have 
to be explained as merely accidental. That does not appear to me 
probable. It is also to be noted that the first person plural, which 
appears for the first time in ‘ praemittimus’, is carried on in ‘ aperiamus’. 

If this second construction of the clause be adopted, there can be no 
further question as to what that is for which the way is opened: the 
‘things we place before’ the mysteries can prepare the way only ‘for 
the mysteries themselves that are to follow’ (‘ipsis mysteriis viam 
futuris’). But whichever way the clause is taken the result is the same : 
it is the mysteries (the Canon) for which the way is prepared, and not 
they that prepare the way for something else. 

Were it not for the fact that the words ‘futuris’ and ‘ precibus’ stand 
side by side, I imagine that no controversy could ever have arisen as to 
the liturgical import of the passage. It is the taking of these two words 
together in the same case that throws the whole meaning into confusion 
and doubt. Let us suppose that ‘oratione’ stood in the place of 
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* precibus’: could any objection be taken to the latinity of ‘ut ipsis 
mysteriis viam futuris oratione aperiamus’, or could there be any doubt 
as to the meaning? But ‘precibus’ may as well be an ablative as 
‘ oratione’. 

I quite realize that this juxtaposing of a dative and an ablative plural 
is awkward, and liable to mislead. But it is to be remembered that to 
Innocent’s correspondent it could not have brought any misunder- 
standing, since Decentius was thoroughly acquainted with the Roman 
practice referred to: ‘Saepe dilectionem tuam ad urbem venisse, ac 
nobiscum in ecclesia convenisse, non dubium est, et quem morem vel 
in consecrandis mysteriis vel in ceteris agendis arcanis teneat cogno- 
visse’ ($3). And in fact we have to set one defect of composition over- 
against another; for the awkwardness of the like-ending dative and 
ablative is balanced on the other side by the weakness of ‘futuris 
precibus’ (as a pair of datives) to express the required sense ‘for the 
prayers that are to follow’. It has already been said that if ‘futuris’ 
was intended to have this force it should properly have received some 
position of emphasis, whereas the place it holds is that of a simple 
epithet. ‘The stylistic difficulty therefore is not all on one side ; and it 
is preferable to admit a merely clumsy construction rather than one 
which, besides being grammatically weak, lands us in the perplexities 
and contradictions already explained. 


I must now state in brief how I understand both the general drift of 
Pope Innocent’s passage on the recital of the names, and the individual 
terms employed in it. 

(1) The second half of § 5 I would translate thus :— 

‘The oblations, therefore, are to be commended first, and (only) then 
are the names of those whose they are to be proclaimed: so that they 
may be named in the course of the sacred mysteries—not in the course 
of those other things which we place before in order to open the way by 
(our) prayers for the mysteries themselves that are to follow’. 

(z) Innocent is concerned neither with Intercession nor Diptychs (in 
the ordinary sense of a formal and fixed list of living and dead persons 
to be either prayed for or honoured), but merely and only with a list of 
the names of persons who happen to have made offerings at the Mass 
in course of being celebrated : a list, therefore, which would vary from 
day to day. 

(3) What had been done at Gubbio was to read out the names of 
the offerers at a point in the service corresponding to that at which 
the recital of names of offerers' and of the dead is indicated in the 


1 The public recital of names of offerers in the West can be traced back to the 
beginning of the fourth century: cf. the Council of Elvira can, 2g. St Jerome also 
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Gallican books, i.e. just before the Gallican fost nomina prayer, Now 
the fost nomina are essentially offertory prayers, and apart from their 
allusion to the names recited they answer closely to the Roman super 
oblata or ‘secret’, the prayer which immediately precedes the Canon.' 
The prayer, therefore, before which the offerers’ names were read at 
Gubbio, and by which their offerings were commended, was one which 
corresponded to the Roman ‘secret’. Was Innocent aware of this? 
There can be no sufficient reason to suppose that he was not. But 
then it is just this prayer that forms for him the fixed point in both 
uses, the point with reference to which he defines the proper place for 
the recital of the names: ‘De nominibus vero recitandis, antfeguam 
precem® sacerdos faciat atque . . . oblationes . . . sua oratione commendet’, 
&c. The ‘prex-oratio’ is for him the same prayer at Gubbio and at 
Rome ; and if at Gubbio it was that which came to be called the fost 


alludes to it (Com, in Ieremiam lib, ii cap. 11, P. L. xxiv 784; and Com. in Ezech. 
lib. vi cap. 18, P. L. xxv 1758, Cc). It may be doubted whether the Gallic recital 
of names of the dead at the same time is so ancient: Innocent makes no mention 
of it as part of the practice he condemns at Gubbio. Even in the Gallican books 
some of the post nomina prayers, whilst they refer to the recital of names of the 
offerers, make no mention of the dead: cf, in the Missale Gothicum the post. nom, 
forms for Epiphany (‘ Auditis nominibus ac desideriis offerentum’), and for the 
Mass ‘in initium quadragesimae’ (‘Offerentium nominibus recensitis’), A number 
of others make mention of the names of the offerers only, but go on to pray for 
the dead as well. 

The origin of the reading out of the names of offerers in the West (as a practice 
quite separate in its implications from the Eastern Diptychs) may not unreasonably 
be traced to the importance attached in these regions, from early down to compara- 
tively late times, to the offering by the people, the laity, of the matter for the 
Sacrifice, and the prominence thereby given to the idea that the people as well as 
the priest ‘offer’ the Sacrifice. The following passages may be consulted : 
Hippolytus Apostolic Tradition (Coptic version: in Horner Statutes of the Apostles 
p. 316) ; St Cyprian de opere et eleemos. c. 15 ; Council of Elvira (¢. 300) can. 28, 29; 
Ambrosiaster (s. iv fin.) Quaest. vet. et nov. test., Quaest. 46; St Leo Ep, ix 2 (ad 
Diosc, Alex.) ; Felix II (III) Ep. xiii (a. p. 487-488); the Gregorian Canon (‘et 
omnium circumadstantium . . . devotio, qui tibi offerunt hoc sacrificium laudis’). 
The idea 1s represented in many of the Roman ‘secrets’. On the characteristic 
difference between East and West in the matter of ‘ Diptychs’ see Edm. Bishop’s 
section on ‘The Diptychs’ in his Appendix to The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai. 

1 Noteworthy is the following ‘secret’ in the Leonianum ‘Offerentium tibi 
munera, quaesumus, Domine, ne delicta respicias sed intercessorum merita propitius 
intuere’ (Feltoe, p. 14 1. 6). 

2 There is no evidence that in the fifth century ‘ prex’ had become a technical 
term to denote exclusively the Canon, or indeed that it ever became so. Much 
improper use has been made of this supposed technical force of the word. If 
Innocent.had been familiar with it he could hardly have failed to employ the word 
in § 4 of his letter, where he says that the kiss of peace is to be given at the end of 
the Canon: he uses instead ‘mysteria’, and the circumlocution ‘omnia quae 
aperire non debeo’. 
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nomina, at Rome it was the super oblata or ‘secret’, The names, 
he says, are not to be recited before but only after this prayer, and 
indeed some little way after it, within: the Canon itself (‘inter sacra 
mysteria ’). 

This conclusion is confirmed by what is said by Innocent in regard 
to the ‘ prex-oratio’: it is a prayer previous to which no offering of the 
gifts has been made by the celebrant, and is therefore not the Canon ; 
and by it the gifts are ‘commended’ to God in their special aspect 
of offerings of the people.’ 

(4) ‘ Mysteria’ is in effect equivalent to the Canon as a whole: the 
‘arcana’ of the Mass, the ‘omnia quae aperire non debeo’ (§ 4). 

(5) The place in the Canon at which the names were recited at 
Rome may be assumed to have been in the neighbourhood of the 
Memento vivorum. ‘There is nothing in Innocent’s words that positively 
indicates this ; but his insistence that the recital should come after the 
‘secret’ suggests a point in the early part of the Canon, and no more 
probable place can be found: particularly if in Innocent’s day the text 
went on (as it did already long before the year 700): ‘et omnium cir- 
cumadstantium . , . devotio, qui tibi offerunt hoc sacrificium laudis ’. 

(6) The ‘preces’ mentioned at the end of the passage are to be 
identified with the previous ‘ prex-oratio’ (i.e. the ‘ secret’), at least in 
the sense that they cover it. There is no reason to press the plural as 
denoting several distinct prayers; it is satisfied by the general sense 
‘ prayers’, or even ‘ prayer ’.? 


As regards the assumption that the reading out of a list of ‘ offerers’ 
at Rome connotes a Great Intercession and Diptychs of the living and 
the dead: it will be time to consider such an idea when some one has 
produced evidence that the Roman Canon ever contained a set of 
prayers for ‘all sorts and conditions’ such as we find in the Eastern 


1 The actual word ‘commendare’ comes fairly frequently in the ‘secrets’ of the 
Roman Sacramentaries, It usually occurs in a petition that the oblation may be 
commended by the prayers or merits of the Saints; but from the point of view of 
the people, the offerers of the oblatien, it would be equally apt to describe the 
purpose of the priest’s prayer in recommending their gift, as especially theirs, 
to God’s favourable regard. Examples of the use of the verb may be found in 
Dr Feltoe's edition of the Leomanum at pp. 2 1. 16, 8 1. 29, 9 1. 21, 18 1. 11, 35 1. 14, 
39 |. 18, 42 1. 17, ot 1. 29, 99 1. 25, 165 1. 29. 

2 The ‘ preces’ represent the prayer element in the ‘alia quae ante praemittimus’. 
It is worth noting that several Roman ‘secrets’ ask not only that the oblations but 
also the prayers (‘preces’) of the people may be accepted or commended: e. g. 
Gelas, ed, Wilson, p. 88 ‘ Suscipe . ... preces . . . cum oblationibus’ ; p. 167 ‘ Preces 
nostras ... admitte, et. . . sacrificium beata Soteris commendet’ ; p. 181 ‘ preces et 
hostias b. Petri ap. commendet oratio’, 
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rites, to which alone the liturgical term ‘Intercession’ is applicable ; 
and when it has been shewn that the names of dead persons were ever 
at Rome recited in the ordinary public Mass. In regard to the parti- 
cular interpretation of Pope Innocent’s letter which makes him witness 
to the presence of an Intercession after the words of Institution, I will 
merely point to one historical consideration. 

The pseudo-Ambrosian treatise de Sacramentis is nowadays very 
commonly regarded as being, if not actually contemporary with 
St Ambrose, at least as early as the beginning of the fifth century. 
I should not myself be prepared to place it so early, though I think it 
is certainly of the fifth century, and probably not later than the middle 
of the century. But Dr Drews and Dr Fortescue are both prepared, 
and apparently inclined, to accept the earlier date.' Next, it matters 
little for our purpose that the treatise was not written in Rome; for the 
author speaks of the Roman Church as that ‘cuius typum in omnibus 
sequimur et formam’ (iii 1 § 5). Nor does it matter very much if this 
statement be taken not quite literally in regard to the actual wording of 
the Canon quoted in the document ; for in reality the long piece of text 
there given agrees so closely with the traditional Roman prayer that it 
must have been own brother to the Roman text of the fifth century ; 
and where the two agree now they must have agreed then. The only 
alternative to this obvious conclusion would be that Rome at a later 
date (let us say in the fifth or sixth century) abandoned her old prayer 
of consecration and adopted, with some merely verbal changes, that of 
of Milan (?): a supposition which has neither evidence nor probability 
to recommend it, and cannot be seriously entertained. 

What the author of the de Sacramentis has to say that bears on the 
question of a Roman ‘Intercession’ is the following: ‘Consecratio 
autem quibus verbis est et cuius sermonibus? Domini Iesu. Nam 
reliqua omnia, quae dicuntur in superioribus, a sacerdote dicuntur : 
laudes Deo deferuntur (or laus Deo defertur), oratio petitur pro populo, 
pro regibus, pro ceteris; ubi venitur ut conficiatur venerabile sacra- 
mentum, iam non suis sermonibus utitur sacerdos, sed utitur ser- 
monibus Christi’ (iv 4 § 14). 

‘The liturgical sequence’, says Dr Drews (p. 35), ‘is here unmis- 
takable: after the Preface and Sanctus (/aus Deo defertur) follows the 
Intercession, and later still the Consecration’? ‘We conclude’, says 
Dr Fortescue (p. 133), ‘that, whereas de Sacramentis places the 


1 Drews op. cit. pp. 35-36; Fortescue of, cit, pp. 128-129. 

2 To guard against misunderstanding I would here add that I am not satisfied 
that this prayer ‘for the people, kings, and the rest’ is to be placed within the 
Canon at all. Fut it is anyhow the only prayer of intercession of which the writer 
has anything to say, and it certainly took place earlierthan the recital of Institution, 
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Intercession before the Consecration, Innocent places it afterwards.’ 
Dr Fortescue leaves the matter there. Dr Drews goes on to remove 
the obstacle which the passage sets in the way of his own interpretation 
of Innocent and of his general thesis as to the dislocation of the 
Roman Canon. His way of doing this is simply to assert that the de 
Sacramentis represents a Milanese and not a Roman use, and that, to 
explain the agreement of the present Roman Canon with the de Sacra- 
mentis, ‘we must suppose that finally Rome yielded to the widespread 
rite of Milan’ (p. 39). This supposition will not appear so necessary 
to those who are not committed to the thesis of Dr Drews, 


I venture to claim that the explanation of Innocent’s passage offered 
in this Note is simple and coherent. Innocent supposes that the 
prayer over the oblations has been recited before the Canon; and 
the terms he uses in regard to it are readily applicable to the Roman 
* secret’, and to that only. In the second place, he refers the recital of 
the names to the Canon itself ; and for this our present text (and still 
more the true Gregorian text) of the Canon provides a natural and 
obvious place in connexion with its Memento of the living and the 
prayer that follows. And thus the explanation offered may also claim 
to be ‘traditional’! There is but one objection that can be urged 
against it: the order of the words in the last clause. The special point 
which this paper is intended to emphasize is, that the mere order has 
caused an illusion as to the grammatical construction, and that the 


1 Not merely does it fall in with the traditional structure of the Roman Mass, 
it embodies also the traditional meaning of the Pope’s words. ‘ The canons s0 and 
51 of the great Council of Frankfort of 794 dealt with the practice of this period of 
transition, They read: (50) ‘‘ Ut confecta sacra mysteria in missarum solemniis 
omnes generaliter pacem ad invicem praebeant”’; (51) ‘ De non recitandis nomini- 
bus, antequam oblatio offeratur” (M. G. Concil. ii 171). These prescriptions go 
back on Nos, 53 and 54 of Charles’s ‘‘ Admonitio generalis” of 23 March 789, 
which however make their purport quite clear: (53) “In decretalibus Innocenti 
papae, ut pax detur ab omnibus, confectis Christi sacramentis’”; (54) “Item 
eiusdem, ut nomina publice non recitentur ante precem sacerdotalem” (M. G. Capit. 
i 57). With the adoption of the Roman rite, some priests, and perhaps bishops 
also, continued to recite the “names” and to give the “ pax” at their accustomed 
place in the Gallican mass, i.e. before the Canon. The object of the two canons 
of the Council of Frankfort was to secure that in quarters in which the Roman rite 
was adopted the “ names”’ should be said and the “ pax” given in their (Roman) 
places, namely the ‘‘names’’ (of offerers) at an early point of the Canon, the 
‘pax’? immediately before the communion’ (Edmund Bishop Liturgica Historica 
p. 101 note 1), This note was not written to illustrate Innocent’s passage ; but it 
does so in a very striking way. The Roman Mass at the end of the eighth century 
was, as we know, what it is now; and at the same date Innocent’s injunctions 
were understood as prescribing conformity with it. 
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clause can, and indeed must, be construed in such a way that it fits 
naturally into the writer’s argument, instead of throwing the whole 
passage into confusion.’ 

R. H. Conno.ty, 


1 I feel the less diffidence in propounding this solution inasmuch as I have 
submitted it to two friends whose opinion on a question of Latin translation must 
command a respect not due to my own. The Dean of Wells, Dr Armitage Robin- 
son, allows me to say that he too takes ‘futuris’ with ‘ipsis mysteriis’, and the 
last ‘ut’ clause as depending on ‘alia quae ante praemittimus’, translating thus : 
‘not among those things which we put before (the sacred mysteries) to open up by 
prayer the way for the mysteries themselves which are to follow’, Dom André 
Wilmart, who has kindly read the paper in a first draft and offered some valuable 
suggestions on it, also agrees with me on the essential point that ‘futuris’ is to be 
taken with ‘ mysteriis’ and not with ‘precibus’. He agrees also with the liturgical 
interpretation that I have given of the passage; but he inclines to give the last ‘ ut’ 
clause a retrospective force, as stating the general result of commending the gifts 
before the Canon (by the ‘secret’) and reciting the names in the Canon (in con- 
nexion with the Memento of the living). He points out that Innocent observes the 
rhythmical cursus throughout, and that ‘ precibus aper(i)amus’ is a regular cursus 
tardus if the ‘i’ be regarded as having a semi-consonantal value: an observation 
which suggests to me this further remark, that the rhythm of the last clause seems 
to be improved if we attach ‘ precibus’ closely to the verb ‘ aperiamus’ by making 
a mental pause before the final cursus, thus: ‘ut ipsis mysteriis viam futuris | 
precibus aperiamus’. 

The latest writer to deal with the passage is Mgr Batiffol (Lecons sur la Messe : 
Paris, Lecoffre, 1919—the book was in circulation already in Nov. 1918), who 
devotes several pages to it (218 ff). Mgr Batiffol appreciates the difficulty of the 
last clause in relation to the rest: he thinks it resides in the word ‘ mysteriis’, for 
which he suggests that we should read ‘ oblationibus’, To this word he gives the 
sense ‘ oblationum commendatione ’, meaning the prayer by which the oblations are 
commended The rest of his interpretation implies the emendation. It is enough, 
therefore, to point out that earlier in the passage ‘ oblationes’ twice denotes the 
material gifts, and could hardly have been employed again in the context with 
a new and unusual sense, The emendation is not likely, I think, to win acceptance. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT QUCTATIONS PECULIAR 
TO MATTHEW. 


Most of the quotations of the O.T. which are peculiar to St Matthew 
are evidently derived from a special source, a Catena of Fulfilments, as 
Stanton calls it.!..The number of quotations taken from this source 
is probably ten. So, for instance, Hawkins and Wright count them. 
Allen gives twelve. 

The chief reasons for assigning the ten quotations to a special source 
are (a) the presence of a special introductory formula 

iva (Grws) tAnpwOA ) . . 2, 

es vende . ad tad 
(4) the obviously intrusive manner in which, when they have a Marcan 
context, they are introduced into that context,.and (c) the language of 
the quotations themselves, which in other cases is generally nearer to’ 
that of the LXX. 

Allen adds Mt. ii 6 = Mic. v 2, and Mt. xi 1o = Mal. iii 1. It is 
true that both these passages are quite wide of the LXX, but they 
have not the characteristic formula of introduction, and they both 
appear to belong to the main source which the editor is using; more- 
over, his well-known liking for the numbers three, seven, and ten would 
be a consideration on the side of ten rather than twelve. 

A study of the manner in which these ten passages are introduced 
gives an interesting clue to the structure of the Gospel generally, which, 
to the knowledge of the writer, has not been noticed. The ten quota- 
tions fall into two groups, and are introduced into the Gospel on two 
different systems. In chs, 1, 2, and 27, comprising five quotations, we 
have matter which is peculiar to St Matthew, and all of it apparently so 
arranged as to lead up to the quotation. In the other five cases some 
statement of Mark is modified in order to make way for the quotation, 
which illustrates the situation there described. There is also condensa- 
tion of Mark, so that Matthew’s text is little if at all longer than that of 
Mark. Both classes may be briefly reviewed, for the sake of the 
inferences that come to light. 

A. Passages in which Mark is modified. 


1 Helpful studies of these quotations are found in Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 
ed. 1, 123 ff, ed. 2, 154 ff; Allen on Matthew Ixi ff; Stanton, The Synoptic Gospels, 
342 ff; Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 269 ff. 
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Mt. iv 12-16 (Mk. i14f). The quotation is from Isa, ix 1f. It is 
a sort of substitute for Mk.’s phrase werAnpwra: 6 xarpds. But there are 
other modifications of Mk. Mt. wants to state the facts in such a way 
as to come as near as possible to the prophecy, and so he brings Jesus 
to Capernaum (rij rapabadacciav), probably understanding that Isaiah’s 
‘way of the sea’ referred to Gennesaret. That Jesus did live at 
Capernaum seems certain, though Mk. does not directly state it. Mt. 
not only introduces rijv wapafadacciay, but also év dépios ZaBovdwy Kai 
Ne@Oareip, in order to strengthen the application of the prophecy. In 
this case alone Mk. is not condensed, but rather expanded. 

Mt. viii 14-17 (Mk. i 29-34). The quotation from Isa. liii 4 is 
appended to the story of the cure of Peter’s wife’s mother, and its 
sequel. Mk. is very much curtailed, partly to make room for the 
addition, but more, perhaps, because the incident is taken out of its 
chronological place, and given as one of Mt.’s set of ten specimen 
miracles. 

Mt. xii 15-20 (Mk. iii 7-12). Mt. has already made use of the 
Marcan passage in Mt. iv 23-25. He now condenses a paragraph of 
about a hundred words into less than a third of its original size, so as to 
insert the rather long section from Isa. xlii 1-4. 

Mt. xiii 34f (Mk. iv 33f). Ps. Ixxviii 2 is quoted. Mt. slightly 
condenses Mk, iv 33, in order to make way for the quotation. He 
omits Mk. iv 34 b, because he is about to give a detailed example of 
private interpretation. 

Mt. xxi 4 f (Mk. xi 1-5). Zech. ix g is quoted. Mk.’s narrative is 
condensed to make room for the quotation. Here the misunderstanding 
of the Hebrew presentation of the same idea in parallel phrases seems 
to have led to the duplication of the animals. 

It may be stated with some confidence that the insertion of the five 
quotations here noted was made by the original composer of the Gospel. 
The method and considerable extent of the manipulation of the Marcan 
text are quite in line with what we find generally in the work of the 
author, and far exceed anything that one would expect in the case of 
a later interpolation. 

B. Lilustrative passages peculiar to Matthew. 

Turning now to the other five quotations, we find that they are all 
connected with matter peculiar to Mt.’s Gospel; but they are not 
(apparently) conflated with this matter, at least in the same way as 
in the previous examples. In each case they form the climax of the 
narrative, which appears to be recorded mainly for the sake of the 
prophetic fulfilment which it illustrates. 

In Mt. i 22f the quotation from Isa. vii 14 refers to the Virgin Birth, 
and gives the point of the narrative of ch. i 18-25. The story of the 
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Birth at Bethlehem includes a quotation from Mic. v 1 (at Mt. ii 6), 
which is the centre of its interest, though not one of the ten. Mt. ii 15, 
reproducing Hos. xi 1, forms the motive of the story of the Return 
from Egypt. Mt. ii 17f, from Jer. xxxi 15, closes the story of the 
Murdered Infants, Mt. ii 23, from Isa. xi 1, explains the mystery of 
the residence at Nazareth. Lastly, Mt. xxvii 9, from Zech. xi 13, is the 
motive of the story of the Thirty Pieces of Silver. This story is inserted 
at Mk. xv 2. In this case, Mk. is not curtailed in any way, and altered 
very little in phrasing. Mt. takes up the thread of Mk., at the close of 
the interpolation, exactly at the point where he had dropped it. 

It would appear that Mt.’s Nativity stories come from some one 
source, but have been cast in their present form by the writer of the 
Gospel, with the help of his Catena of O.T. quotations. 

We may, therefore, argue that the ten quotations under examination 
form a strong connecting link between the Nativity stories and the rest 
of the Gospel. It is probable (1) that the ten quotations, owing to 
their special features, belong to one source, (2) that they were all 
inserted at one time, and (3) that they were part of the work of the 
original author, since (a) the manipulation of Mk. is too drastic to 
assign to a later hand, and (4) the number /ex precisely suits the author’s 
usual method. We thus conclude that not only the ten quotations but 
also the Nativity stories belong to the original cast of the Gospel. The 
former point is not of much importance, except that it carries the latter 
with it. 

T. STEPHENSON, 
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ANTE-NICENE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
SAYINGS ON DIVORCE. 


Tue November number of Zhe Expositor contains two articles com- 
plementary to one another. The one, entitled ‘ Re-writing St Matthew’, 
dealt with the true meaning and translation of the Matthaean Sayings 
on Divorce’; in the other, entitled ‘The Earliest Interpretations of 
Our Lord’s teaching on Divorce’, Mr Harold Smith gave the Ante- 
Nicene interpretations of the same sayings and summed up as follows :— 

‘All these Fathers recognize misconduct as a ground for divorce. 
Origen alone is inclined to think that other grounds are not excluded. 
With the exception of Lactantius, however, and Clement in one place, 
they are not clear whether remarriage is allowable in this case.’ 

Mr Smith will not grudge my adding to the evidence he has so 
usefully collected, and will no doubt himself agree that his conclusion 
did not really do full justice to the complete state of the case. ‘The 
passages to be considered are as follows :— 

1. SHEPHERD OF Heras (¢, a. D. 150) Mand. iv 1. 


Question. Sir, if some one have a wife, who believes in the Lord, 
and he find her in some adultery (év porxyeéa ti), does the husband sin 
by living with her? 

Answer. As long as he does not know, he does not sin; but if the 
husband knows her sin, and the wife does not repent but remains in 
her fornication (rj zopveia airis), and the husband lives with her, he 
becomes guilty of her sin and a sharer of her adultery (yorxe‘as). 

Question, What then should the husband do if the wife continues 
to give way to her passions (éripeivy 7$ mdber rovrw)? 

Answer, Let him dismiss her and the husband remain by himself 
(ép’ éavrG pevérw); if however, havin dismissed his wife, he marry 
another, then he too commits adultery (xai airs poryarat). 

Question. If then, Sir, after the wife has been dismissed, the wife 
repents and wishes to return to her husband, has she not to be taken 
back ? 

Answer. Indeed she has (ai pyv); if the husband will not take 
her back, he sins and draws upon himself a great sin; yea, the one that 
has sinned and is repentant must be taken back. However, not 
frequently, for unto the servants of God there is but one repentance. 


1 It suggests that wapexrds Ad-you mopvelas of Mt. v 32 should be translated, ‘ quite 
apart from the word ervath’, thus making the Saviour set aside the whole 
rabbinical dispute about the meaning of ervath in Deuteronomy xxiv 1. 
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Because of repentance therefore the husband ought not to marry [again]. 
This behaviour is obligatory on wife and husband alike. 


Let us study this passage for a moment. 

It is the oldest commentary on the Matthaean Sayings, written within 
a century of the Gospel of St Matthew itself. It is not merely a scholarly 
opinion of an individual Father, it represents at least a large school of 
thought in the Church. The book in which it occurs was looked on 
by many ‘as inspired or somehow comparable to the New Testament 
scripvures. 

In the West it fell soon into oblivion, but in the East it was long 
used as spiritual reading for Catechumens. Even Origen thought it 
was written by the Companions of St Paul (Rom. xvi 14). In Cod. & 
it comes after the text of the New Testament. It is extant in Papyrus 
fragments. ‘There are at least two Latin versions, the older being 
about A.D. 200. It was translated into Sahidic and Ethiopic. The 
book must have had an immense vogue and must have influenced 
Christian thought as well as have reflected it during the whole Ante- 
Nicene period. True, Tertullian, a Latin, as Montanist, scorns the 
work and tells us it was rejected by Catholics and Montanists; but 
the very violence of his language betrays the fact that, although not 
officially accepted as inspired, the book was made much of by his 
much hated ‘ Psychics’. 

Now Hermas clearly takes it for granted that the husband or wife 
who has sent his or her partner away for misconduct must remain 
unmarried; if not, xai airds potyarar: he too commits adultery. . 
Remarrying after dismissal of the other partner is, according to him, 
ADULTERY, 

It is true he attempts to make capital out of this for his theory that 
the repentant partner must be taken back. Of course, not éxi wodv, 
not an indefinite number of times, for rots SovAos rod Oeod perdvord 
éorw pia, as the phrase then went. Tertullian was horrified at the 
laxity of Hermas dealing so gently with sinners, but he finds no fault 
with the statement éay 8¢ 6 dwoAvoas Ti yuvaixa, érépav yapnoy, Kai abros 

po.xara. ‘This apparently was the common opinion of the time. In 
' fact Tertullian merely repeats the teaching of Hermas on this point: 
Christ forbids the dismissal of one’s partner with the intention of 
remarrying, but He ‘does not forbid dismissal in order to avoid 
cohabitation with a notorious wanton. Thus to condone notorious 
adultery would be to join the members of Christ to a harlot, as the 
Apostle said. 

2. St Justin’s First Apowocy (¢. A. D. 155). 

In § 15 he gives specimens of Christian teaching on matters of sexual 
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morality and quotes Mt. v 28, 29, 32 or xix g and xix 12, but of 
Mt. v 32 he quotes only the words és yapel droXcAvpévyy ad’ érépov 
dvdpds po.xata. Now it seems unreasonable to suppose that some one 
who summed up the Christian marriage law in that one sentence was 
not really certain whether remarriage after divorce was allowable or 
not. Moreover in the same context he says of vouw dvOpwrivy dryapias 
rowvpevot dpaptwrot rapa TO hperépw Sdacxddrw eioi, a statement which 
certainly represents second marriage (whether he meant after divorce or 
after the death of the first wife) as sin. 
3- ATHENAGORAS Legatio pro Christianis § 33 (c. A.D. 177). 


‘Among Christians either one remains as one was born or one 
marries only once, for second marriage is only specious (ctpemys) 
adultery. “He who dismisses his wife”, says He [the Lord], “and 
marries another, commits adultery”, neither allowing a man to dismiss 
her whose virginity he has taken away, nor yet to marry for a second 
time. For whosoever separates himself from his first wife, even though 
she be dead, is a somewhat disguised (xapaxexaAvppévos) adulterer. 
He transgresses the precept of God, for in the beginning God created 
oné man and one woman, and he breaks the union and bond of the flesh 
for sexual intercourse.’ 


Now this passage can hardly be set aside with the plea that it deals 
only with the Marcan text and not with the Matthaean. It deals with 
the notorious practice of Christians in a public document addressed to 
the heathen world. The writer is not a Montanist, for a Montanist 
would not have used such palliative expressions as eixpemys, tapaxexa- 
Avppévos; he speaks for the sentiment of the bulk of Christians. He 
understood Christ’s legislation on the subject as twofold : first, concern- 
ing the dismissal of the wife of one’s youth, and second, concerning the 
union with another woman besides one’s wife, whether that wife were 
alive or dead. ‘The exceptional clause introduced in St Matthew could 
be omitted by the writer, because, according to him, whatever its 
meaning, it applied only to the first part of the legislation about the 
dismissal of the wife, not to the second regarding remarriage. According 
to him the indissolubility of the matrimonial bond was so absolute that, 
even though one of the partners were dead, sexual intercourse with 
another party was against God’s plan in creation proclaimed by Christ 
in the Gospel. That the Christians of Athenagoras’s time would allow 
a legitimate union with another party, while the first party was still 
alive, is directly excluded by Athenagoras’s words. St Matthew 
clearly did not trouble them at all. ‘ Except for fornication’ was a 
qualification attached to the lawfulness of the dismissal of one’s partner, 
not of the union with a second partner. It is wrong to consider the 
early Christian aversion to second marriages as some unexplainable 
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‘oddity or merely exaggerated, unreasonable sentiment ; it is the outcome 
of the stress laid on Mt. v and xix, Mk. x and Luke xvi; the marriage 
bond was so indissoluble that, even though one partner was dead, he 
still remained the legitimate husband (or wife) in the life beyond and 
the other party was still married. One man and one woman was God’s 
plan in Nature restored by Christ. A quasi-everlasting relation was 
set up between the two partners, alive or dead. It is idle to plead that 
Athenagoras interprets the Marcan, not the Matthaean text; he interprets 
the Gospel marriage law, and according to him it is plain that a union 
with another partner during the lifetime of the first is a crime against 
nature. His exegesis of Mt. xix g is not really doubtful at all. 

4. TERTULLIAN Ad Uxor.i 5, ii 1; De Pat. xii; De Monogam. 
Adv. Mare. iv 34. 

Mr Smith says that ‘Tertullian and Origen take opposite views on 
the question whether the Lord simply reaffirmed Deut. xxxiv 1, of 
which Tertullian adopts the stricter interpretation, Origen the laxer’. 
I suppose by ‘the laxer’ view must be meant the simple reaffirmation 
of Deuteronomy, as if the Christian marriage law was in no way stricter 
than the Jewish one. This seems to be an incorrect representation 
of Origen’s views, which we shall discuss presently. In any case it is 
a little hard on that Father who, at the very end of the passage quoted, 
gives himself so much trouble to shew that Christ set aside the Mosaic 
legislation of Deut. xxiv as Origen understood it. ‘Tertullian then is 
acknowledged to have held that the Christian marriage law was not 
a mere reaffirmation of the Jewish one, but something more stringent. 
Wherein—according to Tertullian—did this greater strictness consist ? 
Mr Smith does not tell us, but later on he counts Tertullian among 
those Fathers whose words are ambiguous ‘on the crucial question of 
the remarriage of the innocent party’. Tertullian obviously admits 
divorce on account of adultery. In what then did this strictness 
consist ? 

Tertullian left us a great deal on Christian marriage ; it is not really 
difficult to ascertain his meaning. He holds in common with his 
contemporaries that dismissal of one’s partner is one thing, to break 
the marriage bond (rumpere matrimonium) is another thing. According 
to him and his fellow Catholics, even after lawful dismissal of a partner 
the couple remained husband and wife. He does not discuss the 
question of remarriage of the innocent party because, whatever happens, 
the parties are husband and wife. Asking whether the innocent party 
might remarry was to him whether the innocent party might have two 
wives or husbands. As a Montanist he went even so far as to maintain 
the persistence of this bond after death of one partner, and he claimed 
that this was not a new and strange but the ‘ antiqua et propria disciplina 
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Christianorum’. Passages, as those just quoted of Athenagoras, certainly 
gave colour to such a view. 


On Patience ch. 12. ‘Patience takes the lead in every species of 
salutary discipline. What wonder that she likewise ministers to Repent- 
ance (accustomed as Repentance is to come to the rescue of such as 
have fallen) when, on a disjunction of wedlock (disiuncto matrimonio)— 
for that cause I mean which makes it lawful, whether for husband or 
wife to persist in the perpetual observance of widowhood—she waits 
for, she yearns for, she persuades by her entreaties, Repentance in all 
who are one day to enter salvation !’ 


The causa of Mt. xix g is for Tertullian ‘causa qua licet seu viro seu 
foeminae ad viduitatis perseverantiam sustineri’, i.e. it is ground for 
separation from bed and board, nothing more. He makes this clear as 
noonday by adding : 


‘How great a blessing she confers on each! Zhe one she prevents 
Jrom becoming an adulterer ; the other she amends’ (i.e. the innocent 


party is prevented from committing adultery ; the guilty one brought to 
repentance). 


On Monogamy §$§ ix, x. ‘Another reason too conspires . . . the reason 
which moved the will of God to prohibit divorce: the fact that he who 
shall have dismissed his wife, except on the ground of adultery, makes 
her commit adultery ; and he who shall have married a woman dismissed 
by her husband of course commits adultery. A divorced woman 
cannot marry legitimately, and if she commits any such act without the 
name of marriage, does it not fall under the category of adultery in 
that adultery is crime during marriage (é” matrimonio)? Such is God’s 
verdict, within straiter limits than men’s, that universally, whether 
through marriage or promiscuously, the admission of a second man 
[to intercourse] is pronounced adultery by Him. 

‘Therefore there is no reason in your saying [ viz. the Catholic against 

‘the Montanist] that God does not will a divorced woman to be joined 
to another man WHILE HER HUSBAND LIVETH, as if He did will it WHEN 
HE IS DEAD ; whereas if she is not bound to him when dead, no more 
is she when living. . . . 

‘They (the pagan Romans) indulge in promiscuous adulteries even 
without divorcing their partner; to us even if we do divorce them, 
even marriage will not be lawful.’ 


If a widow sent her husband before her to his rest ‘in peace’, 


‘in that case she must necessarily persevere in that peace with him, 
whom she will no longer have the power to divorce; not that she 


would, even if she had been able to divorce him, have been marriage- 
able.’ 


Explaining 1 Cor. vii 27 he says: 


‘Such a woman is to be understood as has withal herself been found 
[ by the faith] loosed from a husband, similarly as the husband loosed 
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from a wife—the loosing having taken place through death of course, 
not through divorce ; inasmuch as to the divorced he (St Paul) would 
grant no permission to marry in the teeth of the primary precept.’ 


The passage Against Marcion iv 34, if rightly understood, says the 
same thing. ‘The other Gospel of the same Christ in which he clears 
up this very point’ is of course aof the Gospel of St Matthew, for the 
quotation which follows is obviously based on St Mark. Mr Smith 
omits all this; there is a large lacuna between ‘this very point’ and 
‘He made’ &c. The Gospel of St Matthew is first introduced later 
when Tertullian sees in the excepting clause and its identity with 
Deut. xxiv an additional conformity between the Law and Christ. 


On Monogamy ch. vii. ‘The Law [of Moses] prohibits priests from 
marrying a second time. The daughter also of a priest it bids, if 
widowed or repudiated, if she have no seed, to return into her father’s 
home and be nourished from his bread. The reason why it is said: 
“If she have no seed” is not that, if she have, she may marry again, . .. 
but that, if she have, she may be nourished by her son rather than by 
her father. . . . Us moreover Jesus has made “priests to God His 
Father” according to John. ... Priests we are withal called by Christ ; 
debtors to monogamy, in accordance with the pristine Law of God, 
which prophesied at that time of us in its own priests.’ (See also 
De Castitate ch. viii.) 


This line of argument tends surely to shew that a Christian woman, 
if widowed or repudiated, cannot marry again, Of course it is—as far 
as this quotation goes—possible that this was a special tenet of the 
Montanists, and that the Catholics allowed the repudiated woman to 
remarry as they certainly allowed the widowed one. 


De Pudicitia ch. xvi. ‘St Paul [1 Cor. vii 10-12] while prohibiting 
divorce uses the Lord’s precept against adultery as an instrument for 
providing, in place of divorce, either perseverance in widowhood, or 
else a reconciliation of peace: inasmuch as “ whoever shall have dis- 
missed a wife except for adultery maketh her commit adultery, and he 
who marrieth one dismissed by a husband committeth adultery ”,’ 


As De Pudicitia is a Montanist treatise the same remark as the 
above applies, but in a lesser degree, as Tertullian is not directly 
discussing this particular point with the Psychics at all, but rather 
seems to take it for granted and build his argument upon it. 

The first book 4d Uxorem is devoted to the question of marriage 
after death of a first husband, the second book to the unlawfulness of 
marriage of Christians with heathens. As Ad Uxorem was written 
apparently before his Montanist period, he has not yet invented his 
peculiar way of evading 1 Cor. vii 39. Hence, though he vehemently 
dissuades remarriage after death of husband, still he reluctantly admits 
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that these second marriages are no sin, They are some kind of evil, 
but not a sin. The first book does not touch on remarriage after 
divorce, but the second book begins thus : 


‘Recently for your sake I entered at some length into the question 
what course is to be followed by a holy woman when her marriage has 
in whatever way been brought to an end (guacungue sorte adempto). 
Let us now turn [our] next advice in regard to human infirmity, 
admonished hereto by the examples’ of some who, when the occasion 
for continence was given by divorce or decease of the husband | divortio 
vel mariti excessu oblata continentiae occasione|, have not only thrown 
away the opportunity of so great a good, but not even in marrying have 
chosen to be mindful of the rule that above all they marry in the Lord’ 
(1 Cor. vii 39) ; 


i.e. marry Christians not pagans. Such unions with pagans Tertullian 
held to be invalid, in fact mere stupra, and the book is devoted to 
meeting the objection: If Paul told his converts to continue in marriage 
with pagans, why should it be forbidden to enfer into marriage with 
them? It contains no direct allusions to marriage after divorce, but 
perhaps the following may bear upon it. 


‘If he [in x Cor. vii 12-13] had made an absolute pronouncement 
about a man, who was Christian BEFORE his wedding, he would have 
permitted to the faithful promiscuous marriage [ permiserat sanctis vulgo 
nubere|\! But had he allowed that, he would never have subjoined to 
his permission such a different and contrary pronouncement as “ a woman 
is free when her husband is dead, let her marry whom she wishes, only, 
in the Lord”. 


A little further down in answer to the query: If we are defiled by 
a pagan, why is not a man to separate from his partner in the first case, 
just as he is free in the second case (i.e. when the pagan departs, let 
him depart) ? he says: 


‘First I bring forward that the Lord holds it more proper (magts ratum) 
that matrimony should not be contracted than that it should be totally 
dissolved [or be dissolved at all, guam omnino disso/vi|\, and then 
(denigue): He prohibits divorce except for fornication (nisi stupri 
causa) but commends continence. Hence in the first case the man 
is obliged to continue in marriage, in the second he is at liberty to 
remain unmarried |hadet... non nubendi potestatem|,’ 

his seems to mean, he has the chance of leading a life of con- 
tinence, which he had not, while tied to his wife. 


5. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA Stromateis III vi 50. 

Mr Smith quotes this passage as a defence of the remarriage of the 
innocent party. This surely is a misunderstanding. Clement does 
nothing of the kind. The Gnostics, who held marriage to be an evil 
in se, had collected all N.T. texts favouring their views. Clement 
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follows the in their perverse ingenuity, going from text to text ; thus 
he had finally to come to their distortion of Mt. xix 11-12. Here 
indeed he can be brief. He argues as follows: Christ reject marriage ? 
Why, read the context; it is not a question of the lawfulness of 
MARRIAGE, it is a question of divorce. Every word presupposes that 
MARRIAGE is allowable. The immediately preceding sentence pre- 
supposes it ; it was a question whether after the conviction and expulsion 
of an adulterous wife Christ would allow a man to marry another! 
The passage is not merely irrelevant to the Gnostic position ; it actually 
contains Christ’s sanction of MARRIAGE in His condemnation of divorce. 
Clement is not concerned with the precise exegesis of Mt. xix 11-12 ; 
it overthrows Gnosticism, that is all. In chapter vii, however, he does 
interpret the passage, and that in the way in which it is ordinarily 
understood, viz. that it may be a good and praiseworthy thing to 
abstain from marriage for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. 


‘We therefore embrace continency because of our love towards our 
Lord, and because it is a praiseworthy thing, sanctifying the temple of 
the Spirit. For it is a praiseworthy thing to castrate oneself because 
of the kingdom of heaven from every concupiscence and to purify our 
conscience of dead works to serve the living God. But those who wish 
to be delivered from conjugal intercourse and from the taking of suitable 
food because of the hatred they conceive against their own flesh, are 
foolish and wicked and practising continence without reason as many 
people do, such as the Brahmins’ &c. 


6. ORIGEN Comm. in Mattheum 1 xiv 16. 
Origen’s conviction, so far from being in any way lax in this matter, 
is as strict and as plain as can be desired. 


‘But just as a woman is an adulteress even though she may seem to 
be married to a husband, when the first husband is still alive, so also 
a man, seemingly marrying a woman divorced, does not marry, but 
rather commits adultery according to the statement of the Saviour.’ 


These words immediately follow the quotations of Origen given by 
Mr Harold Smith, and it does seem a pity that he ceased to quote 
precisely where he did, as this seems the most vital passage of all. 
When Origen suggests the possible lawfulness of grounds of divorce, 
such as witchcraft and murder, he goes out of his way to guard against 
the very misunderstanding into which apparently Mr Smith has fallen. 
Origen means by divorce separation from bed and board. Whatever 
may constitute a just reason for the dismissal of one’s wife, the fact 
remains that the pretended remarriage of such a woman, whether 
dismissed on sufficient grounds or not, is adultery. 

Origen, however, knows that some leaders of his time had let things 
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pass which could not be allowed according to the letter of the law, and 
he shews his embarrassment by a lame excuse for their conduct. 


‘But then against what stands written even some leaders of the 
Church allowed things to pass so as to let a woman marry during the 
lifetime of the husband, acting against what stands written in 1 Cor. vii 39 
and Rom. vii 3. However not altogether perhaps without reason, for 
probably they yielded in the matter of such unions to avoid greater evil 
against what i is laid down as law from the beginning and against what 
stands written.’ 


This passage seems only to emphasize Origen’s conviction ; there is 
no other possible excuse for such leaders of the Church but that in 
their eyes there were moral excesses even worse than such unions, and 
that possibly silence might be guiltless, where speech would cause 
greater sin. However the fact remained ; it was against the Primeval 
Law, it was against the Scriptures. 

7. Lactantius Jnstitutions vi 23. 

The quotation given by Mr Smith need only mean that a man can 
commit adultery in two ways: by interfering with another man’s wife 
and by forsaking his own for another. To put away his wife for 
a reason of revenge, anger, shrinking from the trouble of the household, 
and so on, is indeed a crime, but it is not adu/tery except it be done in 
order to marry another. ‘To put away your wife to marry another is 
a wide expression for remarriage after divorce. It is of course possible 
that a man should dismiss his wife for a grave reason, but without the 
intention of marrying another, and only subsequently decide on seeking 
another partner. However the onus probandi that Lactantius excepted 
such a case from the charge of adultery lies on the person who makes 
that statement. ‘Tertullian uses the same phraseology and certainly did 
not mean this. Moreover Lactantius had such strict views on marriage 
that it is not likely. He severely censures the existing Roman law in 
these words : 


‘It is not as the Public Law will have it: only the woman commits 
adultery if she live with another, but the husband even though he live 
with several is absolved from the crime of adultery. But the Divine 
Law so joins both with equal rights in matrimony, that is to say 
into one body, that whosoever tears asunder this organic unity (com- 
pagem corporis) commits adultery’ (Div. Jnst. vi c. 23 n. 24). 


8. Councit or Etvira, May 15, ¢. A.D. 300. 

After having decreed the ultimate penalty, i.e. excommunication till 
death, for women who had left their husbands wirHouT CAUSE and 
had married others, the Fathers continue in canon 9g : 


‘A baptized woman, who has left an adulterous husband and is 
marrying another, let her be forbidden to do so; but if she has already 
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married him, let her be excommunicate until the husband whom she 
left is dead, except in her own danger of death when the excommunica- 
tion may be removed.’ 


In other words, the innocent party cannot marry again; if the 
innocent party attempts to do so (the Civil Law of course allowed it), 
she remains excommunicate during the lifetime of the first husband. 
However as her crime is less wanton than that mentioned in the 
previous canon, she need not die excommunicate; she may be re- 
admitted to the Church on her deathbed. 

g. CounciL OF ARLEs, A.D. 314. 


‘De his qui coniuges suas in adulterio deprehendunt et iidem sunt 
adolescentes fideles et prohibentur nubere, placuit ut in quantum possit 
consilium eis detur, ne viventibus uxoribus suis, licet adulteris, alias 
accipiant.’ 

‘With regard to those who discover their wives in adultery, and who, 
though in early manhood, are as Christians forbidden to remarry, it 
has seemed good [to this Council] that as far as possible they should 
be advised during the lifetime of their wives, though adulteresses, not 
to marry others.’ 


Whereas Elvira a few years before dealt with the—no doubt more 
pressing, because more frequent—case of adultery of the husband, 
Arles deals with the adultery of the wife. Arles moreover deals with 
cases of extreme hardship. The unfortunate husbands are adolescentes 
fideles, Christians in early manhood and yet prohibentur nubere. Such 
advice after the proven crime of the wife to the youthful husbands to 
submit to lifelong celibacy cannot always have been an easy matter for 
the clergy, nor, we may be sure, was it always meekly received by 
the adolescentes fideles. Such second unions were of course permitted 
by the existing laws of the empire, and their prohibition must have 
seemed a patent absurdity to the pagan society of a.p. 314. The 
decrees of Arles practically had Constantine’s official sanction; this, 
as well as the extreme delicacy of the case, may well account for the 
in quantum fieri possit. The Council urges the principle but provides 
no penalty if it is not carried out. The clerical advice here intended 
is, one would think, not mere counsel as opposed to precept, but 
a statement of the principle that those husbands, as fideles, prohibentur 
nubere, and that they are bound to their partners as wxoribus licet 
adulteris. It is remarkable that at this first quasi-general synod of the 
Church the case should at once have been dealt with in the acutest 
form of ensuing hardship and the unpleasant duty of giving such advice 
be imposed on the clergy even in guantum possit. Unfortunately we 
do not possess the very wording of the canon itself, but only the 
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summary, which the bishops attached to the report they sent to 
Pope Sylvester. 

10. DipascaLta ch. xiv. 

‘If you place a young woman in the ranks of the widows and she 
does not maintain her widowhood because of her youth, she will take 
a husband and bring disgrace upon the glory of widowhood. She will 
give account to God, first, for having had two husbands, and next, for 
having promised to God to be a widow and as widow having taken 
|a husband? widows’ pension ?]| and not having remained in widow- 
hood. If there be a young woman, who was for a short time with her 
husband and he died, or if for any other reason ‘there be separation! and 
she remain alone by herself, being in the honour of widowhood, she 
will be blessed by God . . . (as the widow of Zareptha and Anna the 
Prophetess). Let not then young widows be appointed to the office 
of widows, but let them be taken care of and helped lest by reason of 
their indigence they seek to take a husband a second time and this act 
be an unseemly one. For this you should know that she who has had 
one husband, has had him lawfully, and beyond this it is fornication. 
Therefore take by the hand those who are young that they may remain 
in chastity to God.’ 


Cf. Const. Ap. iii 2, especially 


ai 8& vedrepa Xtpat eis XMpUxov pev a) évravaécOwoay . . . emi- 
kovpeioOwoav 8€ Kai Bonbeicbwoay iva pa mpopave Tod Aetreo Ga éxi 
Sevrepoyapiay éOoica év mpdypare dmpemet — Kal TOUTO rip 
cidévar deidere Ste povoyapia pev Kata vopov ywopuévy.. . 7d be irép . 
topveia. 


The above seems to be the original text. Codd. Sangerm. and 
Cantab. have the additional words ‘and two’ after ‘has had him law- 
fully’. If they are original, one does not quite understand (i) why the 
young widow, who remarries, is said to have to give an account to 
God, first, for having had two husbands, (ii) why the compiler of the 
Apostolic Constitutions should have gone through his elaborate process 
of remodelling this passage so as to say that the remarrying ‘Church- 
widow’ sins only against her vow, not against the marriage law, and 
should have added the lengthy note in favour of remarriage of young 
widows. In this particular instance Cod. Harris seems to have the 
better text. Whether it also has the better reading in giving ‘which 
she receives and there be no separation’ instead of ‘there be separation’ 
must remain doubtful. Some allusion to receiving the widows’ pension, 
a grant from the Church funds which the author much emphasizes, is 
quite possible, but the alternative death of husband or separation from 
him seems unmistakable. 

11..APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


Canon 48. ‘If a layman after having dismissed his wife marries 
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another, or if he marries a woman dismissed by another, let him be 
excommunicate.’ 

Although this collection, as such, dates ¢. A.D. 350, it is thought by 
some to contain Ante-Nicene material. Hence we have added it here. 
For the same reason reference may be made to Victor of Antioch 
(¢. A.D. 400) on Mark: 

Ei xai 76 xwprop@ Sapeirar dvdpds, dAAA TH CE dpyis ovledgea ddvaiperds 
éorw. 84 rovro potyeiav éxddeve 7d ovlevyvveGar mpds GAAnV Cwons 
éxeivns. Kal émi yuvaids 3¢ 7d Toor. 

To sum up. 

Before Nicaea there is no evidence that the Christian Church 
interpreted the clause excepta fornicationis causa as authorizing the 
breaking of the marriage bond itself, in the sense that the partners 
ceased to be husband and wife and that at least the innocent party 
might remarry. ll the evidence there is, and it is considerable, 
points the other way. 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 


VOL. XX. RK 
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WAS THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE WRITTEN 
FOR ST. MELANIA THE YOUNGER? 


THE commonly accepted opinion is that St Augustine wrote his Rule 
for the community of nuns governed by his sister at Hippo. Dom. 
Besse, O.S.B., is giving this opinion when he writes ‘Il y avait & Hip- 
pone une de ces communautés de femmes, que gouvernait sa propre 
sceur. Elles étaient de sa part l'objet d’une constante sollicitude. 
C’est pour elle qu’il écrivit, en 423, sa fameuse lettre considérée depuis 
lors comme une régle’. Epist. ccxi P.Z. t. xxxiii, col. 960-965. 
(Dict. Théol. Paris 1903 i 2472). 

The origin of this Rule and the uncertainty about the text and date 
of this famous letter dispense us from any attempt to establish its 
accepted authenticity. We may, however, remark : 

(a) The letter seems to be divided into two parts. Part I (ending 
Petri pastoris) deals with a movement against the Pracposita or superior 
of the convent. Part II (beginning Haec sunt ut observetis praecipimus) 
is the official Rule of St Augustine. 

(4) The nuns to whom the first part of the letter was written could 
hardly have lived at Hippo. If they lived in the same town as 
St Augustine, it is not likely that he would try to quell a disturbance 
amongst them by writing them a letter. The preacher-bishop was 
not unaccustomed to deal with local difficulties by word of mouth. 

(¢) There seems a curious contradiction between Part I and Part II 
of the letter. Part I seems to suggest that the cause of the trouble was 
the appointment of a new fraepositus or priest-superior. And 
St Augustine suggests that, rather than rid themselves of their old 
praeposita, or sister-superior, they should rid themselves of their new 
pracpositus. 

But Part II in contrasting the pracposita with the praepositus exalts 
the latter: ‘Praepositae tamquam matri obediatur . . . multo magis 
presbytero’ (‘Obey your sister-superior as a mother . . . but much 
more your priest-superior ’). 

(d) If the community who received the fatherly admonition forming 
the first part of the letter was the community at Tagaste over which 
St Melania for some time acted as sister-superior, then (1) some of the 
references in the letter become more pointed and some facts more 
intelligible. The monastery has greatly increased (‘numero crevistis’). 
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This great increase has been due to the Sister-superior (‘sub illa estis 
eruditae ; sub illa velatae; sub illa multiplicatae’). (2) A reason is 
given why St Augustine living at Hippo should write to nuns living at 
Tagaste. (3) We are not at a loss to know. why St Melania finally left 
for Egypt about 417. 

Yet, on the other hand, it may be difficult to see how St Melania 
could be said to ‘have been many years’ in their midst (‘ praeposita, 
qua in monasterio illo per tam multos annos perseverante’). 

(e) If the first part of the letter has, as we believe, no organic unity 
with the second part, that is if we may look on Part I as a private letter 
and Part II as a definite Rule, we are at liberty to discuss the origin of 
the Rule on its own merits. 


PROOFS THAT ST AUGUSTINE PROBABLY WROTE HIS RULE FOR 
ST MELANIA THE YOUNGER. 


We have said ‘ probably wrote’ &c. In matters where evidence is so 
lacking it»would be wrong to claim certainty. 


(i) The genealogy of Melania is as follows : 


VALERIVS MAXIMVS 
m. 
ANTONIA MELANIA (the Elder) 


VALERIVS PVBLICOLA 
m. 
ALBINA (d. of Caeionius Albinus, Pontiff of Vesta) 


MELANIA THE YOUNGER (382-439). 


The chronology of Melania is as follows : 
383. Melania the Younger born in Rome. 
397. Marries Valerius Severius Pinianus. 
402. Melania the Elder leaves Jerusalem and comes to Rome. 
403. Melania the Elder in Africa with St Augustine. 
Melania the Younger wishes to become poor. 
404. Publicola, her father, dies. Melania the younger undertakes 
an ascetic life. 
405. Palladius and Cassian stay with Melania the Younger in 
Rome. 
_ Melania the Elder dies. 
408. Pinian and Melania leave Rome; in Africa with St Augustine. 
409. Melania founds monasteries for men and women at Tagaste. 
417. Pinian and Melania leave Tagaste for Egypt and Palestine. 
418, Melania writes to St Augustine about Pelagius. 
St Augustine replies by ‘ De Gratia Christi et Peccato Originali’. 
R 2 
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431. Albina, mother of Melania, dies. Melania founds a monastery 
in Jerusalem. 

432. Pinian, husband of Melania, dies. Melania founds a monastery 
of men on Mount Olivet. 

436. Melania visits her uncle Volusianus at Constantinople; stays 
with Lausus. 

437. Melania dies. 

(ii) The Rule of St Augustine was primarily written for women. This 
fact is generally accepted. 

(iii) The fact that the Rule was written for women would naturally 
lead to the question, ‘What women were of such interest to St Augustine 
that, having written no rule for his fellow-monks, he should write 
a Rule for these nuns?’ 

What group of women present the features of the group drawn by 
St Augustine in his Rule? 

(iv) The group-of women drawn by St Augustine included some who 
had given up great riches. To the group of poorer sisters the saint 
gives the counsel ‘ Nec erigant cervicem quia sociantur eis ad guas foris 
accedere non audebant’ (‘ Let them, i.e. the poorer sisters, not be puffed 
up because they associate with ¢hose whom, in the world, they would not 
have dared to approach’), ‘This is an expression of extreme emphasis. 

It would hardly have been applicable to any group of women living 
either at Tagaste or Hippo under the charge of St Augustine’s sister. 
The family circle of the saint belonged to the professional class. ‘The 
saint himself was but a teacher of rhetoric. It would certainly be 
rhetoric of a superlative kind, nowhere else found in the Rule, if the 
poorer sisters were represented as a class ¢hat would not have dared to 
approach either the saint’s sister or any other women in Africa. 

But the poorer classes of Africa would literally not have dared to 
approach the noble patrician woman Melania, who, later on, was 
to draw the Empress Eudoxia on a pilgrimage from Constantinople to 
Jerusalem. 

(v) Not only does the monastery, described by the Rule, include 
some rich, noble women whom the poorer sisters would not have dared 
to approach; but these rich women by their very alms have made it 
possible for the poorer sisters to dwell in the monastery. ‘Illae quae 
aliquid esse videbantur in saeculo, non habeant fastidio sorores suas, 
quae ad illam sanctam societatem ex paupertate venerunt. Magis 
autem studeant non de parentum divitum dignitate, sed de pauperum 
sororum societate gloriari. Nec extollantur si communi vitae de suis 
facultatibus aliquid contulerunt ; nec de suis divitiis magis superbiant, 
quia eas in monasterio partiuntur quam si eis in seculo fruerentur. Alia 
quippe quaecumque iniquitas in malis operibus exercetur ut fiant ; 
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superbia vero etiam bonis operibus insidiatur ut pereant. Et quid 
prodest dispergere dando pauperibus et pauper fieri, si anima misera 
superbior efficiatur contemnendo quam fuerat possidendo ?’ (‘ Those who 
held a certain position in the world must beware of despising those 
among their sisters who may have come from a poor state to his holy 
sisterhood. ‘They should seek to glory in the companionship of their 
poor sisters more than in the rank of their rich parents. Nor ought they 
vainly to exult if they have contributed anything out of their abundance 
to the support of the community; thus taking heed not to be more 
proud of their riches because they have been divided in the monastery 
than they were when they enjoyed them in the world. For this is 
the peculiar feature of pride, that whereas every other kind of wicked- 
ness is exercised in the accomplishment of bad deeds, pride creeps 
stealthily in and destroys even good deeds. And what, think you, does 
it profit one to give all her goods in alms to the poor and to become 
poor herself, if her wretched soul becomes more proud by despising 
riches than by possessing them ?’) 

There seems slender ground for attributing this state of riches and 
poverty to the nuns under the rule of St Augustine’s sister. But it 
would be the very atmosphere of the monastery ruled by Melania 
at Tagaste. This city was the centre of her vast African estates. 
* Melania and Pinian settled at Tagaste, a town of less traffic than Car- 
thage or Hippo. There they built and endowed with ample revenues 
two large monasteries, one for 130 nuns, the other for 80 monks; and 
Melania became not only the cedar in whose branches sparrows nested, 
but she herself became a sparrow. The monks and nuns were drawn 
from her enfranchised slaves of yesterday’ (Sainte Melanie. Georges 
Goyau, 1908, p. 113). 

(vi) The Rule of St Augustine supposes amongst the nuns a literary 
activity which has few parallels in contemporary monasticism. ‘ Sive 
autem quae cellario, sive quae vestibus, sive quae codicibus praeponuntur 
sine murmure serviant sororibus suis. Codices certa hora singulis diebus 
petantur; extra hora quae petiverint non accipiant’ (‘Those who have 
charge of the store-room, wardrobe, or books should willingly place 
themselves at the service of their sisters. Books should be applied for 
at an appointed hour each day, out of which time none should obtain 
them ’). , 

There must have been a keen appreciation of books in a community 
of nuns where the library was open every day, and the librarian was 
commanded to serve her sisters without grumbling. 

Whilst we have no means of knowing whether this atmosphere of 
book-learning was present in the monastery governed by St Augustine’s 
sister, we have authentic knowledge of its presence in the monastery 
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ruled by St Melania. Her biographer says ‘ Le réglement de vie qu’elle 
s’était donné l’amenait A lire, d’un bout a l’autre, un nombre déter- 
miné de pages. Soit des écrivains sacrés, soit de leurs commentateurs, 
elle se faisait dicter ces pages par une nonne, et, d’avance, en connais- 
sait si bien le texte qu’elle rectifidt, & la minute, la moindre erreur de 
lecture. Elle recherchait les ceuvres d’exégése, les écrits des saints ; elle 
s’évertuait & les assimiler de facon a n’en rien ignorer ; elle les tran- 
scrivait afin de mieux les connaitre’ (#id. p. 168). 

(vii) Goyau, in speaking of the monastery which St Melania founded 
in Jerusalem 431, makes a series of contrasts between the Saint’s mode 
of action and the Rule of St Augustine. 

(a) He recalls the first discourse of St Melania to her nuns: ‘I will 
not let you want for anything ; keep yourselves from dealing with men’ ; 
and parallels it with the words of the Rule. ‘Oculi vestri . . . figantur 
in neminem... Nec dicatis vos habere animos pudicos, si habeatis 
oculos impudicos’ (‘ Let your eyes be fixed ...on no man. Say not 
that your minds are pure if you have impure glances’). 

(4) St Melania’s word of self-abasement, ‘I will wait upon you in 
everything as your servant,’ recalls ‘Ipsa qua® vobis praeest non se 
existimet potestate dominante, sed charitate serviente, felicem’ 
(‘ Your Superior should not take pleasure in ruling you but in serving 
you with all charity ’). 

(c) In her wise and gentle treatment of those who had led a life of 
luxury, Goyau sees a reminiscence of St Augustine’s words, ‘Quae in- 
firmae sunt ex pristina consuetudine si aliter tractantur in victu, non 
debet aliis molestum esse nec iniustum videri, quas fecit alia consuetudo 
fortiores’ (‘If some who are weak from former habits are treated 
differently in matters of meat and drink, this must not breed any feeling 
of discontent, nor be considered unjust to those whom habit has made 
stronger’ ; did. pp. 159, 160). 

(d) A more striking relation between the practice of St Melania and 
the Rule of St Augustine is thus described by Goyau : ‘Soucieuse de 
mettre ses religieuses 4 proximité de Dieu, Mélanie fit élever dans le 
monastére méme un petit oratoire privé, comme il en existait en Afrique 
dans les communautés des vierges par saint Augustin’ (iid. p. 165). 
Goyau has overlooked or has not emphasized the fact that this custom 
of having an oratory in the monastery itself is part of the Rule of 
St Augustine : ‘In oraToRIO nemo aliquid agat nisi ad quod est factum, 
unde et nomen accepit’. (‘In the Oratory let no one do anything 
except the one thing for which it is made, and from which its name is 
derived ’). 

(viii) But perhaps the most striking identification between St Melania’s 
rule and the Rule of St Augustine is the fact that from Lausus, the 
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prefect of Constantinople, St Melania obtained money to build a bath in 
her monastery of nuns. 

. (a) Cardinal Rampolla writes ‘Contrary to the practice of the other 
monasteries of her time, she was careful that the religious over whom 
she ruled should have an abundant supply of fresh water. She even 
went so far as to provide a bath ; to procure which she had recourse to 
a rich Roman patrician living at Constantinople, probably Lausus, for- 
merly prefect of the palace under Arcadius’ (Zife of St Melania, 

London 1908, p. 213). 

‘It need hardly be mentioned that it was for this Lausus that Palladius 
(whom we have seen in the house of Melania in Rome) wrote his 
famous history of the Christian hermits and monks called Zhe Lausiac 
Listory. 

(4) The moderation of St Melania the younger may be measured by 
the following anecdote of her grandmother, the elder Melania, which is 
recorded by Palladius in his Lausiac History: ‘ It happened by chance 
that I and they’ (i.e. the Elder Melania and her company) ‘ once 
travelled together from Aelia to Egypt, and we were accompanying on 
our journey the gentle virgin Sylvania, the sister of Rufinus, a man of 
consular rank. Jovinianus was also with us. Now he was at that time 
a deacon ; but subsequently he became bishop in the Church of God 
of the city of Askalon. He was a God-fearing man and was exceedingly 
well versed in doctrine. And it came to pass that a fierce and fiery 
heat overtook us on the way; and we came into Pelusium that we 
might rest therein. And Jovinianus, who is worthy of admiration, 
came by chance upon a trough for washing. And he began to wash his 
hands and his feet in a little water that by means of the coolness 
thereof he might refresh himself after the intensity of the blazing heat. 
Then having washed himself he threw on the ground a sheep-skin 
whereon he might rest from the labour of the journey. 

‘ And behold, the mighty one among women stood up over him like 
a wise mother, and in her simplicity rebuked him with her word, saying, 
“ Seeing that thou art still in the heat of youth, how canst thou have 
confidence that by means of carefulness on thy part thou wilt be able to 
resist the natural heat of the constitution of the body which still burneth 
in thy members? And dost thou not perceive the injurious effects 
which will be produced in thee by this washing? Believe me, O my 
son, for I am this day a woman of sixty years old from the time I took 
upon myself this garb. Water hath never touched more of my. body 
than the tips of the fingers of my hand ; and I have never washed my 
feet or my face or any one of my members. And although I have 
fallen into many sicknesses and have been urged by the physicians, 
I have never consented nor submitted myself to the habit of applying 
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water to any part of my body’ (Paradisus of Palladius, tr. by Walter 
Budge, London 1907 ; i pp. 159-160). 

(c) Perhaps this heroic if not wholly wise attitude towards baths was 
part of St Jerome’s dominant influence over the Elder Melania. 
Fr H. Dumaine says ‘ C’était...& saint Jéréme. . . qu’il appartenait, 
avant tout autre, d’encourager cette pratique d’ascése. Maints passages 
de ses lettres en témoignent: le bain est pour lui un déplorable 
excitant A la mollesse’ [ Dict. Arch. Chrét.—Bains, p. 90]. St Jerome 
singles out for praise St Melania the Elder and St Paula in this matter 
of abstaining from baths. 

(d) Indeed, in speaking of Paula the Elder who had founded one 
monastery for men and another for women at Bethlehem, St Jerome 
says: ‘ Balneas nisi periclitans non adiit’ (‘No one goes to the 
baths without danger’). Again, speaking of the nuns whom Paula 
gathered round her in the monastery at Bethlehem, St Jerome says: 
‘Unus omnium habitus. Linteamine ad tergendas solum manus 
utebantur ... Si vidisset (Paula) aliquem comptiorem .. . dicens 
Munditiam corporis atque vestitus animae esse immunditiam’ (‘ All the 
sisters were clothed alike. Linen was used only for drying the hands. 

If she (Paula) saw any of them attentive to her dress ... she 
would say, “ A clean body and clean clothes mean an unclean soul ”’ 
[ Epist. cviii]). 

(e) All this must be contrasted with the wise Rule of St Augustine, 
‘ Lavacrum etiam corporum, ususque balneorum non sit assiduus ; sed 
eo quo solet intervallo temporis tribuatur, hoc est, semel in mense. 
Cuius autem infirmitatis necessitas cogit lavandum corpus, non longius 
differatur ; fiat sine murmure de consilio medici, ita ut etiam si nolit, 
iubente praeposito faciat quod faciendum est pro salute’ (‘ Bodily 
washing and the use of the baths should not be too frequent ; but 
should be accorded at the stated intervals, that is, once a month. 
When any ailment necessitates a bodily washing, it should not be put 
off longer. Let it be done without murmuring by the advice of the 
doctor ; so that even if it is not desired that may be done by command 
of the superior which ought to be done for the health of the body’). 

This wise asceticism of the Rule of St Augustine is all the more 
remarkable because even a century later the Rule of St Benedict says, 
*Balnearum usus infirmis quotiens expedit offeratur; sanis autem, et 
maxime iuvenibus tardius concedatur’ (‘ Let the use of the baths be 
granted to the sick as often as needed ; but to the hale and especially 
to the young it should be rarely allowed’). 

(/) It is therefore significant that St Melania the Younger chose not 
to live in the monastery of St Paula at Bethlehem, nor yet in the 
monastery of her grandmother the Elder Melania on Mount Olivet, but 
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built a new monastery on the same mountain. From the first the 
monastery of the younger Melania was easily distinguishable from the 
other monasteries in Bethlehem and Jerusalem by the comparative 
mildness of its rule. 

(g) This mildness of St Melania the Younger in her monastic rule is 
all the more striking because it stands so violently contrasted with her 
extraordinary personal asceticism of life. All her biographers are at 
pains to point out that in her practices of mortification she not only 
equalled but outstripped the great champions of the desert. 

It is therefore surely remarkable that this woman, so rude and almost 
cruel to herself, should depart from the tradition of her own kindred in 
the matter of her rule ; and especially in this matter of the baths which 
was occupying so much attention in the letters of St Jerome. If in this 
we see her turning aside from the almost intemperate heroism of 
St Jerome to the wise moderation of St Augustine, we have no mis- 
givings that history will point out a Von Possumus. Indeed, 
St Melania’s example will thus appear as the first victory of that Rule 
which has made St Augustine, even in these days, the Patriarch of 
Western Religious Life. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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A LOST SELAH, AND PSALM Lxxxv g [8]. 


Dr W. Emery Barnes suggests that where SeLan occurs, there 
usually Massorah or Midrash has been at work. SELAH may be taken 
as the earliest and simplest form of note which was attached to the 
Hebrew text.’ It is quite of general significance, a Nota Bene, simply 
calling attention to the context in which it is embedded.’ It is found 
in not less than five classes of passages. ‘A good instance of a verse 
which challenges by its contents Midrashic treatment is [Psalm] ii 2 
‘The rulers take counsel together’... Midrash must ask why is 
another so closely associated with the Holy one? The answer can be 
supplied from a Midrashic comment on a different passage. It is 
because every one who riseth up against Israel is as if he rose up 
against the Holy one, &c. (Mechilta, ed. Friedmann on Exod. xv 7). 
Another similar passage is iv 5, 6 [4, 5] ‘Commune. . . and be silent, 
SExaH, offer the sacrifices of righteousness’. Here the Midrash runs 
‘What is meant by Be silent Setan? R. Judah said: Provided thou 
cease from transgression which thou hast in hand. And if thou behavest 
thus—what is written next, offer the sacrifices of righteousness. This 
means, &c.’ (Midrash Tehillim, ed. S. Buber, p. 46).‘ 

A most difficult verse in Ps. Ixxxv 9 [8] could be easily explained if 
Dr Barnes’s theory is accepted. The difficult part of the verse in 
question for which no satisfactory explanation or emendation has yet 
been found is its last three words 

nop2? Wwe Pe) 
A.V. and R.V. render it ‘But let them not turn again to folly’. 
Dr Kirkpatrick ‘unto self-confidence’. But, as Dr Briggs’ rightly 
points out, these words make a sentence which is not only difficult 
Hebrew syntax, but also interrupts the easy flow of thought characteristic 
of this Psalm. The LXX xai rots érurtpépovras mpds airov xapdiav, 
and V. ef in eos qui convertuntur ad cor suggest to him the emendation 


rid ab 12° 
This reading, however, not only (a) re-groups the letters and changes 
a > into a 3, but (4) also assumes that in the present Hebrew text the 
scribe has changed a 0D into a D, and, in addition (c) joined two words 


1 Journal of Theological Studies vol. xviii p. 265. 
2 Ibid. p. 266. 3 Ibid. * Ibid. p 272. 
5 1. C, C. Psalms vol. ii p. 233. 
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(nd nad) which were clearly and plainly separated by a final con- 
sonant (pb). 


I suggest that if we divide the last word nod into ndp a we shall 

obtain a reading 
nOp 22 "20 *2N 

which is as good as the one suggested in I. C. C. and also removes the 
difficulties (4) and (c). Dr Barnes’s theory then proves most valuable 
here also, for a very appropriate Midrash would throw light on this 
SELAH. The verse runs: 

‘He will.speak peace 

iy D8 = to his people 

yron ba = and to his saints 
ab -ay Da) = and to those that ve/urn with [all] their heart, 
i.e. the PENITENTS. 

We have here three degrees: (i) People, (ii) Saints, (iii) Penitents. 
It is obvious that (ii) is higher than (i). The reader would, therefore, 
expect (iii) to be higher even than (ii). But how could it be said that 
the sinner who repented was on a higher spiritual level than the saint 
who never sinned? SeExaH, therefore, is added, sic/ So it is. The 
Talmud ' definitely declares in the name of R. Abahu: 


poy mawn Syaw ope 
3) pIOW OND) OY 2pR 
‘The spiritual level attained by the Penitents is not accessible to the 
wholly Righteous,* as it is written, &c.’ This Midrash asserts that the 
sinner who has been the victim of temptations, and after having been 
the prey of evil habits which have become with him a/tera natura, 
abandons his wicked ways and returns to the path of righteousness— 
is considered superior to the wholly righteous who has never experienced 
the temporary pleasures of sin or has perhaps never been tossed on the 
waves of temptation. The order, therefore, (i) People, (ii) Saints, 
and (iii) Penitents is quite correct, being an ascending order of spiritual 
values. SELAH warns us not to change this order and calls attention to 
the quoted Midrash. 

Another possible reading I would suggest is ndp m™ ‘2 *Dae (those 
that return to thee, SELAH). This does not affect the Midrash, but 
involves a change of the person. It has, however, the advantage of 
avoiding the change of any of the letters of nbpad. 


IsRAEL W. SLOTKI. 
1 Talmud Babli, Berasoth, fol. 34b. 
2 The Syriac, it is interesting to note, translates "]"DM as woraee fi (Ps. Ixxxv 8). 
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THE DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING OF THE 
SLAVONIC ENOCH. 


THEOLOGICAL students do not often read astronomical journals, but 
if any one interested in apocalyptic literature will turn to Zhe Observatory 
for August, 1918, he will find on pp. 309-316, sandwiched between the 
report of a paper on the green flash of the setting sun and an article on 
the new star in Aquila, a brilliant little paper by Mrs Maunder entitled, 
The Date and Place of Writing of the Slavonic Enoch, After a little 
merriment at the flimsy evidence on which Dr Charles has assigned this 
work to an Egyptian Jew of the first century of our era, and the diffi- 
culty of supposing that a Greek work so widely current as Dr Charles 
imagines, though it survived to be translated into Bulgarian between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, should have disappeared altogether in 
its Greek form, Mrs Maunder goes on to examine the astronomy of this 
work. She has no difficulty in shewing that, while it ignores the Jewish 
calendar, it regards as of divine origin the Julian calendar and the 
Christian Easter calendar, including lunar epacts which we first meet 
in the third century a. p. and the 532 years cycle which is not found 
elsewhere till the fifth century. I may note in passing that April and 
November seem each to be given one day more, May and December 
one day less, than their due, but this does not appear seriously to 
impair Mrs Maunder’s argument. Dr Charles had supposed that the 
reference to the 532 years cycle was one of a number of late inter- 
polations. Mrs Maunder holds that it is easier to believe in a late 
author. She proceeds to examine Bulgarian literature and calls atten- 
tion to the ‘Historiated Bibles’ which characterized the Bogomils. 
That the present work is Bogomilian is, she maintains, proved by the 
presence of the legend: of Satanail. Her final conclusion is therefore 
that the book is not an Egyptian Jewish work written in Hebrew in the 
first century of our era, but a Bogomil work written in Bulgarian between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 


J. K. ForHerincHaM, 
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REVIEWS 


Psychological Principles, by James Warp, Sc.D., LL.D., &c. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1918.) 


Ir would appear from the preface to this treatise that it embodies in 
final form, save a fraction still to be awaited, the results of its author’s 
study and research in psychology which have engaged him for more 
than thrice as many years as were devoted to the production of his two 
series of Gifford Lectures, Waturalism and Agnosticism and The Realm 
of Ends. It need imply no comparison with those works as to value, 
nor any under-estimation of the high place they take in recent philo- 
sophical literature concerning Theism, therefore, to call Dr Ward’s 
Psychological Principles his magnum opus. He is then to be con- 
gratulated the more heartily upon its completion. His greater life-task, 
to deal with psychology according to the plan originally laid down and 
afterwards expanded, is, however, not yet wholly fulfilled. In the book 
just given to the world, he tells us, there are still gaps ; and to fill these 
up would have involved reconstruction for which, when he undertook 
to prepare it for publication, his ‘day was too far spent’. The realiza- 
tion of the greater of human purposes is at best rather asymptotic than 
complete ; but we may rejoice that Prof. Ward entertains the hope of 
achieving another stage in the accomplishment of his full aim by treating 
in a supplementary work of the Relations of Body and Mind, and Com- 
parative Psychology. 

The student of psychology also is to be congratulated on the appear- 
ance of Prof. Ward’s new book. For the article in Zhe Encyclopaedia 
Britannica upon which it is founded, is not easily accessible, and at 
times has not been procurable in the form of a separate reprint; while 
in the volume now before us it appears revised, brought up to date, and 
—what is more—very considerably enlarged. And there are perhaps 
few authorities who will not ungrudgingly account it the most valuable 
treatise on his subject that the student of psychology can have upon his 
shelves. The opinion of a mere tyro as to its place in psychological 
literature, especially if he take pride in once having been a pupil of its 
author, is indeed without weight.* But the same cannot be said of the 
judgement of the late Prof. Bain, whose views on some questions, by 
the way, were opposed to those maintained by Prof. Ward; and he 
pronounced the Encyclopaedia Article to be ‘ entitled to a place among 
the masterpieces of the philosophy of the human mind’. Nor perhaps 
does it require long steeping of the mind in the details and subtleties of 
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psychological science to enable one to appreciate the fact that, besides 
revealing a wonderfully thorough knowledge of the literature of his 
subject, Prof. Ward brought to bear upon its problems a new method 
and fresh insight, enabling him to solve many of them which before had 
proved intractable, and to convict of inadequacy doctrines which had 
passed as sound. . 

On the many innovations which Prof. Ward has introduced, or—as 
one would prefer to say—of the many contributions which his work has 
rendered to psychology, such as his doctrine of the presentational con- 
tinuum, his genetic theory of our knowledge of perceptual space, his 
discovery of the limits and the preconditions of association, his eluci- 

‘ dation of the processes involved in perception and the evolution of the 
free idea, this is not the place to enlarge. But there is one general 
and outstanding characteristic of his book about which a word may be 
said. I refer to his immoveably steadfast adherence to the psychological 
standpoint—in terms of which, indeed, he defines ‘ psychology’. One 
has only to read the works of many other eminent psychologists, such 

* as Wundt, James, and Miinsterberg, not to speak of a multitude of lesser 

lights active in America and elsewhere, to understand the significance 
and the value of this attitude. It rules out at once from the sphere of 
psychology proper, so much quasi-psychology served up in its stead in 
works on physiological, experimental, and ‘new’ psychology, in the 
presuppositions of ‘neo-realists’, and even in treatises on the theory of 
value. It is to bestow no mean praise on Prof. Ward’s book to say 
of it, as did a reviewer of the Article of which it is an outgrowth, that 
it ‘has the rare merit of being psychology, and nothing but psychology’. 
When psychology passes into metaphysics, it ceases to be psychology ; 
and a work professing to treat of psychology has no concern with the 
philosophical and metaphysical problems to which psychology inevitably 
leads up. It may at times be tantalizing to a reader whose interest in 
the metaphysical side of a given topic may outstrip his interest in its 
purely psychological aspect, to be brought, when that aspect is ex- 
hausted, to a final full stop; especially by a writer as to whose philo- 
sophical views on the point he cannot but feel wholesome curiosity. 
But this is inevitable in the case of a book characterized by singleness 
of aim and unity of purpose. Indeed a limitation of a more intrinsic 
nature than this is imposed upon the author. ‘I never contemplated 
more than an exposition of psychology as a whole’, he tells us: ‘ merely 
subsidiary details, however interesting, were beyond my purview’. 

Accordingly there are several subjects with which psychology is directly 

concerned, not to speak of fields of what might be called ‘applied 
psychology ’, as to which little or no information will be found in this 
work, Psychological Principles is concerned only with the fundamental 
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problems which are raised by an attempt at an ultimate analysis of the 
distinctive functions of the mind. It is essentially a book for the 
serious student ; and sé condensed are its matter and exposition that 
not all parts of it are easy reading even for him. To such students, 
however, it is indispensable. 

From what has been said as to the nature of this standard treatise, it 
will be evident that any criticism of its contents such as could be of 
service either to its author or his instructed reader would require 
a master in the subject. No such thing could be expected of one for 
whom psychological study has been but a propaedeutic to philosophical 
theology. But in bringing the book before the notice of fellow-students 
of the latter science, one may point out that on many questions with 
which theologians are intimately concerned, resort to Prof. Ward’s 
pages will be profitable. This is true, certainly, in the case of such 
topics as, e.g. the self and its ‘substantiality ’, individuality and per- 
sonality ; instinct, heredity, character ; immediacy; subconsciousness ; 
belief, certainty, faith; value, motive, choice, freedom. If only for 
self-protection against literature in which these and other subjects are 
discussed without the necessary grounding in relevant psychological 
knowledge, it behoves the theological student to consult the best 
authorities. 

Less directly, though no less really, the whole book—or at least the 
greater part of it—will repay the study of those theologians who have 
felt it incumbent on them to face the various ‘ winds of doctrine’ which 
during the last few decades have issued from philosophy and swept the 
field of theology ; for some at least of them have psychological presup- 
positions. Not because Prof. Ward enters into controversy with the 
psychology of Bergson, the neo-realist, &c.; he does not. Indeed, at 
first one is inclined to doubt whether adequate notice is taken, in the 
bringing up to date of the Encyclopaedia Article by the new work, of 
the volume of water that has flowed under the bridge since the Article 
was written or revised. But on second thoughts one realizes that the 
author of Psychological Principles scarcely needed to notice points of 
detail, as to which psychology is relevant, in these philosophical 
tendencies ; he is justified in taking the attitude ‘What I have written; 
I have written’. The importance of what he had already said consists 
partly in its containing the refutation in advance of tenets which have 
since, been made explicit. And it shews how firmly and deliberately 
his foundations were first laid, and how comprehensively, before writing; 
he had come to regard psychology as a whole as well as in its details, 
that he has found so little need to undo or to rebuild, in the light of 
others’ work or criticism, what he constructed at the outset. 

The concluding chapters of the book, which are new, are among the 
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most interesting from the point of view of the general reader and 
the student of theology. They contain discussions of the psychology 
of intellection, of relations, of the forms of intuition and the categories 
of the understanding, of belief and its causes, of knowledge of the self 
and subjective being. Chapter xvi deals with the psychology of value, 
and epitomizes the results of recent investigations in this somewhat new 
field. Prof. Ward gives an account of the developement of the affective 
and conative side of mind, and of value-movements, similar in the main 
to that supplied, at greater length and with less intelligibility, by Urban ; 
but he rejects, as one would be led by his earlier chapters to expect, the 
hybrid conceptions of emotional logic, affective generalization, &c., 
which vitiate Urban’s masterly book : these savour of presentationism. 

In the last two chapters we are led from general psychology—the 
psychology of individual minds in general—to that of the concrete 
individual with his uniqueness of character and idiosyncrasy. Here 
the question of heredity is discussed with originality. The pure subject 
—the heir as distinct from his inheritance—it is argued, is not con- 
tinuous with the subjects of the individual parents: traducianism is 
materialistic and involves psychological solecisms, denying (how, might 
have been more fully indicated) the individuality of the experient and 
the duality of experience. What is continuous, after the manner of the 
continuity between the parent and filial cells, and at the same time 
conditions the subject, is his An/age, which from the point of view of 
psychology is his initial ‘presentational continuum’, and which, 
1 presume, means here his body as ## is for him. Mind, for Prof. Ward, 
includes its (psychological) objects, as well as the subject and his sub- 
jective states and activities ; and its objective side alone is inheritable 
and determined by the bioplasm, or, more remotely, by ancestral 
experience. These chapters contain another contribution to the science 
of psychology. 


Moral Values and the Idea of God, by W. R. Sor ey, Litt.D., LL.D., 
&c. (Cambridge University Press, 1918.) 


In publishing these lectures Prof. Sorley has made a valuable 
contribution to the important literature evoked by the Gifford Trust. 
Other Gifford Lecturers may have traversed much of the ground which 
this volume covers, and some of the topics with which it deals are 
well-worn themes ; but it nevertheless has an individuality of its own. 
In the first place it presents a moral and metaphysical argument for 
Theism which is not quite identical with previous arguments of like 
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intent. It differs also from similar works in that it is partly devoted 
to the exposition of a theory of value—one should rather say, of ethical 
value—such as moral arguments presuppose. And lastly, it contains 
the author’s reflexions on various questions of philosophical and 
theological interest. Some of these have not often been discussed 
before in works on philosophy of religion; others, such as the classic 
‘Proofs’ of the existence of God, pluralism, and pantheism, as to 
which it is not easy to say anything new, are treated with freshness. 

In the opening lecture the author shews that it is impossible to 
derive ethics from metaphysics, to extract ‘ought’ from ‘is’; but, like 
Lotze, he suggests that in what ought to be may be found the ground 
of what is. Some will regard this as one of the most interesting 
lectures in the volume. Certainly it is important for its bearing on the 
argument later to be developed ; for it points out that for the interpreta- 
tion of an organic whole, such as the world, every part of it, and 
particularly the moral realm, must be taken into account at the outset. 

The second and several succeeding lectures deal with the theory of 
value; but the limitations as to space which are imposed upon the 
writer unfortunately deprive him here of opportunity for that thorough- 
ness of treatment which the reader would have welcomed. Thus, 
when mentioning some of the various ways in which values have been 
distinguished or classified, Prof. Sorley ignores that which seems to be 
of profoundest significance for the whole science of ethics—the distinc- 
tion between the ‘sub-personal’ values pertaining to the things of the 
bodily self, the personal (intrinsic values of the character-features of 
the individual regarded as an end for himself, and in isolation from 
society) and the over-individual or impersonal values, i.e. values for 
the person as playing the réle of impartial spectator and representing 
the attitude of the ‘social mind’. Psychology traces continuity of 
developement from the first to the last of these levels of valuation, and 
shews that ‘objectivity’, as predicated of values of the first class, 
cannot mean the same thing as when predicated of values of the other 
classes. Further, reflexion discovers that the ideals correlated with 
these three levels are, in certain actual situations, incompatibilities for 
the will. And this is important when personal aad social worths are 
concerned : for there is no a priori standard, or rule, of preference for 
the one rather than the other incompatible. Such facts dispose one 
to distrust some of the leading terms and concepts of objective ethics 
when they are used as if they certainly possessed one unequivocal 
meaning throughout the whole range of a science professedly dealing 
at once with personal intrinsic worths and over-individual moral ends, 
to which these intrinsic worths are but instrumental. They create 
suspicion that ethics does not possess that homogeneity with which 
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most ethical treatises endow it, or any single, all-embracing, absolute 
moral ideal: that there are really three (or, if Prof. Sorley were justified 
in excluding values of the sub-personal level from values altogether, 
two) sciences of human volitional conduct. And to these one more 
must be added if sin, as distinct from moral imperfection, imply 
reference to yet another and entirely different standpoint, viz. that 
which psychologists have named the ‘ psychical ’. 

Prof. Sorley avows that it is his purpose to leave psychological 
questions aside, and confines himself to axiology.' But it is perhaps 
a question whether a philosophy of value cam cut itself off from the 
psychology of value without error being incurred in the resulting 
axiology, especially in the form of hypostatized logical abstractions and 
of principles whose unconditionality is acquired at the cost of practical 
meaninglessness. There are limits, it seems to me, to the independence 
of axiology ; and it may well be in consequence of an overstepping of 
those limits that ethics, abstracting too thoroughly from the actuality 
in which it takes its rise, can profess to speak of @ moral ideal, to 
conceive of it as somehow and somewhere ‘existing’, to claim to have 
established principles valid independently of a// valuing subjects, and 
to use terms such as ‘objectivity’ as if they possessed, throughout the 
whole range of the different levels of valuation and ideal construction, 
one univocal meaning. 

One lecture is devoted to the discussion of the burning question, 
what value is, or what ‘value’ means. Some five different answers 
have been given to this question. Value has been said to be 
(1) a subjective state, such as feeling or desire, (2) a functional relation 
between the subject valuing and the object valued, constituted in part 
by the affective-volitional dispositions and cognitional presuppositions 
of the subject or society of subjects, (3) a relation between objects— 
as, e.g. when beauty is said to be an arrangement of forms and colours, 
(4) a tertiary quality of the object, (5) an ultimate, simple, indefinable 
property, denotable by the predicate ‘ought to be’, and inherent in 
objects independently not only of being perceived, but of human affec- 
tiveness and conation. When contemplating moral value, Prof. Sorley 
embraces the last of these views, though he does not agree with 
Dr Moore in regarding value as predicable of the non-existent ; but 
when contemplating aesthetic value he appears to commit himself to 
the second of the foregoing answers. If I do not misunderstand him 
here (p. 119)—but only in that case—it is pertinent to remark that 


1 Axiology bears to the psychology of valuation a relation corresponding to 
that between epistemology and the psychology of cognition. Like epistemology, 
it proceeds from the universal, or over-individual, standpoint, and abstracts from 
the individual experience which over. individual thought presupposes. 
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there cannot be one answer for moral, and another for aesthetic, values, 
Further, the second of the theories enumerated above is not at ‘all 
disposed of by a refutation of the first, such as Prof. Sorley undoubtedly 
accomplishes. He claims to have refuted the second, indeed, along 
with the first; but only, as it seems to me, by treating feeling and 
conation, for the moment, as if they were modes of cognition. How- 
ever, the main outcome of the earlier lectures, that there are moral 
ideals which are objective and moral judgements that are valid, would 
not be affected if, for the view that value is inherent in things, we 
substituted the view that it is, in accordance with certain laws, projected 
by us into them ; and this is alone of importance for the constructive 
argument of the chapters which follow. 

Lecture VII deals with the principle of the conservation of values: 
Persistence of values in time is distinguished from their ‘eternal’ 
validity, and, it is pointed out, implies perpetuation of personal lives 
because persons are the sole ‘ bearers’ of intrinsic worth. Prof. Sorley 
does not enter into the relation of this principle to that of human 
immortality, as other recent Gifford Lecturers have done; nor would 
discussion of the question be likely to prove profitable. For the 
conservation of value (which is consistent with transformation of values) 
requires only perpetuation of the series of persons, not the persistence 
of this or that individual person; unless indeed each individual's 
unique contribution to the sum of the valuable could be shewn to bé 
necessary for the realization of the perfection of the Absolute or of the 
purpose of God—a supposition which implies the Christian conception 
of the Fatherhood of God. The more promising enquiry as to the 
relation of the principle of conservation of value to the teachings of * 
science concerning the physical order is, however, taken up in this 
lecture ; and Prof. Sorley shews that if the principle in question be 
true, the extinction of the world including man, which science prophesies, 
cannot be the last word on the whole matter. Indeed the assumption 
that the physical world is a closed system, is but a working-hypothesis 
for the departmental procedure of science, and not—as Mr Russell, 
who should know better, has recently reasserted—an established truth 
which any philosophy that can hope to stand must perforce accept. 

In the next succeeding lecture Prof. Sorley outlines the theory of 
knowledge to which he is committed, and in this respect, as in several 
others, considerately renders his reader a service which too many 
writers on philosophical theology provokingly withhold. Here I am 
too much in agreement to offer criticism; save that when he argues 
in favour of our direct knowledge of the self, I am unable to gathet 
with certainty that he does not maintain our ‘acquaintance’ knowledge 
of the pure ego, or the self gua subject, rather than our ‘knowledge 
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about’ it, mediately derived. If the former be the view he takes, in 
common with Mr Russell (tentatively) and Dr M¢eTaggart, I find 
myself much more strongly impelled to take the other side, advocated 
by Prof. Ward; for in other cases of immediate ‘acquaintance’, as e. g. 
with sense-particulars (I repudiate Mr Russell's contention that we 
know any universals, any more than physical objects, by ‘ acquaintance’), 
it is precisely the ‘what’ or the ‘quale’ that is given; whereas that is 
precisely what, in our knowledge of the subject in us, is not presented. 
The supplementary note appended to this lecture is of first-rate 
importance and value. 

We now begin to be presented with the constructive argument of 
the book, which may briefly be outlined. Ethical ideas are operative 
on the world, and ethical principles are valid of free persons, and 
therefore, so far, of the world-order. A synoptical view of the world, 
as contrasted with a mere analysis and re-synthesis such as is necessarily 
inadequate to the understanding or interpretation of an organic whole, 

must therefore embrace the realm of morality as well as the physical 
' order. The philosopher's right to seek an interpretation of the world 
is justified as no mere craving for satisfaction or wish to ‘feel at home’, 
but as a demand for rational satisfaction based on knowledge of reality 
itself. The fact that reality includes values as well as existents, a moral 
as well as a causal cosmic order, enables us to ask—and to answer— 
‘why?’ as well as ‘how?’ The theories in which Theism finds its 
real rivals, viz. naturalism, pantheism, and pluralism, fail to account for 
the reality of the moral realm and for its coexistence within one universe 
with the realm of natural law. Morality indeed can be used as a touch- 
stone to distinguish the adequate synopsis from the inadequate; and 
its application involves rejection of the rivals. Theism alone survives 
the ordeal ; and, granted that (1) the world has a purpose (which, it is 
argued, Nature itself suggests or implies) and (2) that human freedom 
or self-determination is a fact (which, again, is convincingly maintained 
against current objections), it offers—and alone offers—a satisfactory 
reconciliation of the cosmic order (with its prima facie indifference 
or hostility to human ethical ideals) and the moral order: an explana- 
tion of the world as a whole, and of the existence of evil within it. 
For the world is interpreted by Theism as a theatre for the realization 
of moral values, and the existence of evil as, not a means to, but rather 
a conditio sine qua non of, that realization. ° 

This argument seems to me more solid and satisfactory than any 
moral argument for Theism with which I am acquainted, though one 
particular strand in it has recently been constructed by Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison out of even tougher fibre, or at least out of more abundant 
fibre. The latter writer puts the emphasis on man being ‘ organic to’. 
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the universe—the universe which pessimists regard as so alien and 
diabolically hostile to man; whereas Prof. Sorley, while not ignoring 
this highly significant fact, rather reposes on the validity of man’s 
moral judgements. Both of these recent Gifford Lecturers supplement 
their more empirically motived arguments by another, in the construc- 
tion of which Dr Rashdall led the way—an argument directly from the 
‘absoluteness’ of morality to the existence of God. This—fortunately 
superfluous—addition seems, however, to involve the ontological fallacy, 
which Prof. Pringle-Pattison stands alone in regarding as not fallacy but 
truth. 


Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity, by S. A. M¢Dowa.., B. D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1918.) 


THEOLOGICAL works on speculative theology are not so common in 
this country that we can afford to withhold our attention from one 
when it appears. And Mr M¢Dowall’s book deserves to be widely 
read, not merely because it will serve to provoke criticism and so 
stimulate thought, but also because it deals with abstruse problems 
with boldness and some originality. It treats of many topics with 
freshness ; and if it is in some places obscure, it is almost everywhere 
attractive. Its author displays an unusual capacity for origination of 
ideas. But it is a thousand pities that so able a writer should have 
hastened to attack some of the most difficult of problems before under- 
taking the drudgery of disciplined study in philosophy and psychology, 
and without bringing himself into subjection to the rules of clear and 
logical thought. For though this book is more mature than his earlier 
writings, it is not free from their defects. Mr M¢Dowall still troubles 
himself altogether too little about the exact connotations of terms, and 
so is often unconsciously the slave rather than the master of words. 
He still uses very ambiguous expressions where, for purposes of argu- 
ment, one precise and univocal meaning is essential; so that logic is 
often replaced by verbal conjuring. Some of his favourite words are 
highly figurative abstract nouns, the concrete signification of which it is 
hard to guess. 

Transcendence and immanence are discussed in several chapters of 
this book. Hitherto those terms have been used with reference only 
to the activity-relation of God to the world. Mr M*Dowall, however, 
applies them to the being, and also to the knowledge, both of God and of 
man. ‘ Transcendence’, in fact, is used as including the ‘ transcendental ’, 
and the ‘immanent’ becomes largely identical with what is known sud 
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Specie temporis. Thus diverse matters are apparently correlated, some 
of which have little real relation to one another. ‘The distinction 
between God as transcendent and God as immanent becomes in these 
pages a dualism of modes and ‘regions’ of experience such as seems to 
call for two subjects in God; and in spite of Mr MeDowall’s repudiation 
of any such meaning, it is not made clear how this consequence is 
avoided, or how limited and unlimited knowledge, timeless and temporal 
being, are to be combined in one Experient. His treatment of these 
difficult matters, indeed, seems to me confused and confusing. God 
as transcendent is said to be without attributes (p. 47—for a reason 
which implies that what God is in Himself depends upon the way in 
which we get our ‘transcendent’ knowledge, whatever that may be, 
of Him !); yet a substance without attributes is acknowledged to be an 
empty form. In that case, how can God be asserted to be knowable 
apart from His attributes? Jf, on the other hand, as is suggested, 
God’s attributes are constituted by our subjectivity, what is the reality 
of which attributes are the appearance ; and how can the attributes be 
said (p. 13) to be ‘the expression of [God’s] Real and Eternal Being’? 
Further, it is quite arbitrary to refuse the title of attribute to God’s 
love, and to assign love rather to the divine ‘nature’; for what is 
a ‘nature’ as distinguished from attributes? Again, God as transcendent 
is described as timeless being ; but we find Mr MeDowall’s conception 
of timelessness to be vacillating. Sometimes divine transcendence is 
coupled with words expressive of temporal relations (e.g. p. 21, where 
God is said to be ‘ perpetually’ creative, and p. 32, where transcendence 
is identified with unchanging ‘ permanence’), and human transcendence 
(p. 191) is expressly equated with ‘perduring’. This is, however, 
a lapse from the general intention to regard the timeless as simultaneity 
without duration. But we are hopelessly baffled when we are told 
(p. 174) that simultaneity does sof mean ‘all-at-once-ness’; for to 
every one other than Mr M*Dowall the word means nothing but that. 
In any case an ‘eternal present’ is but a figure of speech ; and there 
can be no absolute ‘now’, unrelated to other ‘nows’. 

But to pass to the author’s main theme—the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The theological issue here is really plain, in spite of the immense 
literature which has served little purpose beyond obscuring it. Either 
in the Trinity there are three subjects and agents between whom 
éternal relations subsist, in which case we are to take the popular 
phrase ‘social God’ to imply a divine society as the world-ground ; 
or else there is one subject with eternal relations to Himself or to the 
world regarded as eternal, in which case the Christian conception of God 
as triune is as. modalistic as any Unitarian could wish, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity possesses no value, philosophical or religious. We can 
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only conceive of two modes of being: the substantival and the adjectival 
or relational. We can conceive of none between them. All efforts in 
that direction—and they have been many—are necessarily futile. 
Mr M¢Dowall does but add one more to their number. Eternal love 
can only be a relation between eternal subjects ; it cannot be a relation 
between modes or relations. And relations are no nearer to ‘ persons’ 
for being personified. Modes which are a/so ‘persons’—in any 
meaningful sense—are but monstrous creations of the imagination ; 
and we may as well relegate them to the realm of inscrutable ‘ mystery’ 
first as last. Mr M¢Dowall describes the relation of Father to Son as 
that of ‘I’ and ‘Thou’; but if ‘Thou’ is here to have the implication 
which the pronoun suggests, surely in turn the relation of Son to 
Father is that of ‘I’ to ‘Thou’; and similarly with the relation of the 
Spirit to each of the other Persons. Such arbitrary verbal devices do 
not help us to an understanding. Nor does the fact that our experience 
is ultimately resolvable into three functionings, each of which is 
irreducible to, though inseparable from, the others; viz. cognition, 
affectiveness, and conation. No purpose is fulfilled by speaking of 
a man as a trinity, or by seeking to interpret Father, Son, and Spirit 
in terms of a psychological analysis of experience. Will is not identical 
with, or exhausted in, fatherhood, as Mr M*Dowall’s analogy would 
seem to imply; nor can the ‘Personalities’ of the divine Persons be 
associated with differences of ‘emphasis’ (p. 137); especially if the 
psychological analysis just now referred to be our guide to an interpreta- 
tion of the triune being of God. 

But the misleading or meaningless analogies and identifications of 
things that differ, which the reader will encounter in Mr MeDowall’s 
argumentation, are too numerous to be discussed in detail. As he has 
resorted—like St Augustine—to psychological analogy, it is strange 
that he should, with apparent deliberateness, have abstained from study 
of the science of psychology. His book suffers greatly in consequence. 
He has much to say about memory and emotion, but he has not troubled 
to find out what those words mean. Thus (p. 143) he confounds 
memory with subconscious retentiveness, and defines it (p. 201) as 
‘potential ideas’: whereas the essence of memory is re-presentation, 
as image, of a past event gua past and gua experienced by the experi- 
ent. Emotion is defined (p. 215) as ‘a tendency to act consciously 
in a certain manner for a certain reason that is consonant with the 
character of the person’; and (p. 146) our Lord’s ‘memory of trans- 
cendent experience’ is said not to be precluded as impossible ‘on the 
ground that it was not perceived in the ordinary sense, but was rather 
allied to emotion’. The errors in these statements are of course, in the 
language of the schoolboy, ‘howlers’ of the maximum magnitude ; and 
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they vitiate the contexts in which they occur. The discussions of 
mystical immediacy, and of ‘penetrability’— where, by the way, sympathy 
is confounded with knowledge, and intuitive insight with imaginative 
construction—also suffer from faulty psychology. It is a pity, I would 
repeat once more, that ability to originate, or freshly to combine, ideas, 
should have incapacitated itself so severely, through unwillingness to . 


be schooled to accurate thinking, to render service to speculative 
theology. 


I. R. TENNANT. 


The Philosophy of Plotinus: The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 


1917-1918. By W. R. Incg, C.V.O., D.D. 2 vols. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1918.) 


THESE volumes give us, the interpretation or reinterpretation of 
a system which itself embraced the whole intellectual thought of 
antiquity. For seventeen years, the author tells us, he has steeped 
himself in the writings of Plotinus, and has studied him ‘as a disciple, 
though not an uncritical one’. We thus have here not a dead system, 
but an exposition made with sympathetic insight, as well as with all the 
equipment of scholarship. It seeks to determine not only the place of 
Plotinus in history, but also his value for us in the twentieth century, 
and to estimate his real contribution to the never-ending debate about 
truth and reality. 

This is, however, a scheme that may be interpreted variously. 
Plotinus had a reasoned-out metaphysical system. Do its principles 
appear to commend themselves at the present day? This is hardly the 
author’s view. His aim is rather to bring out Plotinus’s message for 
us, and to develope speculations which he handles only as a pioneer. 
In any case the Neo-Platonic theory of reality, the concept of three 
hypostases constituting the supersensuous world, has to go. It bears 
some similarity to the Christian doctrine of God, but the resemblances 
no less than the differences make it a hostile rival to the Christian 
conception. As Dr Inge says, the attempts made by Christian 
Platonists to equate the doctrine of the Trinity with the three divine 
hypostases were a failure; but this leaves unanswered the question 
whether the formulation of the Christian doctrine owes any debt to 
the Neo-Platonic theory. 

In a wider sense much of Neo-Platonism has become an essential 
part of any philosophy that is not an anachronism. ‘The chapter on 
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the world of sense sets forth the refutation of materialism. This 
involves the discussion of Plotinus’s theory of matter, but it is enough 
to say that it is not on this theory that the value of the refutation 
depends. Two other interesting enquiries arise: the question whether 
matter is the principle of evil, and that of the creation of matter. The 
latter is brought into close connexion with the theological doctrine of 
creation. ‘ Plotinus holds that Matter was created, though not in time.’ 
The reference given for this statement is Znn. 3. 2. 1; but it is not 
exactly matter that is referred to there. Plotinus speaks of the xoopos 
and 70 wav, and his idea of its ‘creation’ involves the view that it was 
never non-existent. There is thus some ambiguity in the phrase 
‘created though not in time’; but this is removed by the orthodox 
definition of creation as ‘production of a thing according to its whole 
substance, nothing being presupposed, whether created or uncreated’, 
and the difficulties encountered in the attempts to harmonize the two 
views (by St Augustine, Scotus Erigena, Eckhart, the Zheologia Ger- 
manica, and Leibniz) are clearly brought out. 

In the chapters dealing with the categories the question of the 
objective value of the Neo-Platonic system comes again to the front. 
From this point of view these sections are the most important and 
significant in the whole work, as they involve the question whether we 
are dealing with a beautiful series of subjective images or with ultimate 
reality. Comparison, or rather contrast, with Zeller’s exposition is 
inevitable, and Zeller’s treatment would almost lead us to agree with 
Dr Inge, who has often thought that the unquestionable inferiority of 
German literature about Platonism ‘points to an inherent defect in the 
German mind’, were it not that there is no modern treatment of the 
categories more like that of Plotinus than Hegel’s. The Aristotelian 
system has been treated too slavishly, even when it has been departed 
from. These categories were not in the first place essential features of 
reality, but general classes of such features—genera of predication, and 
merely to reclassify them does not take us much further. The real 
problem is not so much to rearrange our common concepts in any 
other more or less arbitrary classes, as to determine more closely what 
the essential features of the concepts are which we must attribute to 
reality. Dr Inge’s discuSsion does advance the question, and if it does 
not say the last possible word, this is rather as he himself. implies, 
because he has not spoken so fully on the subject as he might have 
done. 

The main subjects of the second volume are the immortality of the 
soul, the spiritual world, and the special relations of the philosophy to 
ethics, religion, and aesthetics. ‘The exposition of Greek theories of 
immortality is extremely interesting ; but when we come to Plotinus, 
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we are disappointed in not finding what his message is for us on this 
subject, for ‘the discussion of the Christian doctrine or doctrines of 
immortality does not fall within the scope of this book’, and the subject 
is diverted to the speculations of the Alexandrine school of Christian 
theology. However, what Plotinus taught is stated clearly enough. 
‘He does not help out his notion of the spiritual world by peopling it 
with creatures in a semi-gaseous condition.’ There is no bodily resurrec- 
tion, nor is there ultimate absorption of individuality. ‘The eternal 
world is no “undifferentiated jelly”. And this rich life implies 
reciprocal action among Souls.’ There is reincarnation, even if not 
among animals. ‘The beatified Soul has its citizenship in heaven, but 
it must continue always to produce its like on the stage of time.’ 

It is this principle that the soul belongs to the spiritual world, and 
that it is never cut off or separated from its source, which makes Neo- 
Platonism a real metaphysic of mysticism. ‘The chapter on the 
Absolute gives translations of copious passages, which shew us what 
the mystic quest meant for Plotinus. For him the goal is the Beatific 
Vision itself, a view which no Christian, or at least catholic, mystic 
could accept. Hence the conclusion that ‘there is, and must be, an 
element of illusion in the vision of the Godhead’. The question of 
illusion indeed runs through the whole theory of mysticism, not merely 
from the point of view of the psychologist, who sees in it nothing more 
than typical hypnotic processes, but also for the serious enquirer, who 
cannot put a quietist, a fagir, and a mediaeval saint, in the same rank 
as witnesses. This and many other matters are not subjects for mere 
comment, but for study in the same spirit of sympathetic investigation 
with which they have been written. 


The Neo-Platonists: A Study in the History of Hellenism, by T. Wutt- 
TAKER. Second edition, with a supplement on the Commentaries 
of Proclus. (Cambridge University Press, 1918.) 


Mr Wuittaker’s book on its first appearance was declared to be 
not merely the best monograph on the Neo-Platonists that has appeared 
in this country, but in all respects as good as could be made of its size. 
It has now been enlarged, and it will be sufficient to draw attention to 
the additions and to certain other features, which remaining in this 
second edition invite revision in the future. 

The principle is well brought out that in method Plotinus is not 
mystical, but has a reasoned-out system. ‘The Neo-Platonic thought 
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is, metaphysically, the maturest thought that the European world has 
seen.’ Allowing this to pass, we cannot accordingly avoid some surprise 
at finding Plotinus’s doctrine of the categories dismissed as being in no 
organic relation to his general system. So far as the categories are 
merely genera of predication or even classes of features of existence, it 
is perhaps not important whether they are ten or any other arbitrary 
number. But for Plotinus they were distinctions in the essential nature 
of being, and he made a most important innovation by dividing them 
into those of the intelligible and those of the sensible world. This is 
not even mentioned, nor the circumstance that the former are those of 
Plato’s Sophist. Even if it were correct to say that this division was 
abandoned by the Neo-Platonic school, we have the significant fact that, 
whatever its metaphysical value, it survived for mediaeval philosophy, 
and hence should find a place in the chapter on the influence of Neo- 
Platonism. 

Being, says Plotinus, cannot be predicated in the same sense of the 
intelligible world and of bodily nature. This is exactly the scholastic 
doctrine: ens non dicitur univoce de Deo et creaturis. How then can 
there be any sense in applying to God terms belonging to the sensible 
world? The answer is the same in Plotinus and in St Thomas, but 
only a discussion of the categories will make it clear. How much of 
this came through the Fathers is a further question. We are told that 
the influence of Neo-Platonism on the official Christian philosophy of 
the succeeding period was mainly in the department of psychology, and 
this, it appears, lies in the idea of purely immaterial soul. This scarcely 
justifies the claim to have made clear the general direction ‘of the 
influence and its principal stages. 

Most remarkable of all is the statement regarding the Arabian philo- 
sophy, that ‘its distinctive doctrine of an impersonal immortality of 
the general human intellect is . . . as contrasted both with Aristotelianism 
and with Neo-Platonism, essentially original’. By the general human 
intellect Mr Whittaker no doubt means the in/el/ectus agens, the active 
intellect which makes thought possible, as opposed to the inée/lectus 
patiens which actually thinks things, . This, so far from being in contrast 
with Aristotelianism, is pure Aristotle. By ‘ general’ he probably means 
the doctrine that the active intellect is one in all men, and this too was 
taken by Averroes straight from the Greek commentators on Aristotle. 
These are well-known facts, and if they are to be denied, they need to 
be directly refuted. But what has all this to do with Neo-Platonism ? 
Nothing, according to Mr Whittaker, as he finds that the affinity of the 
doctrine is rather with Persian and Indian mysticism, a view which it 
would be interesting to see traced to its source. 

Such statements as these are continually arresting the attention in the: 
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chapter on the influence of Neo-Platonism. Dante, we are told, was 
a student both of Aquinas and of Dionysius the Areopagite. And yet, 
‘if we find Neo-Platonic ideas in Dante, there is no difficulty about 
their source. ‘The line of derivation goes straight back to the teaching 
of Proclus.’ But that it does go straight back is just what needs to be 
shewn. ‘That the higher cause remains in itself, while producing that 
which is next to it in order of being, is affirmed by Dante in terms 
which might have come direct from Plotinus or Proclus.’ Or shall we 
say, not that they might have, but that they actually did, come direct 
from St Thomas and Aristotle ? 

The chapter which seeks to discover a general law in the develope- 
ment of philosophic thought—a phase of speculative naturalism being 
followed by a phase of idealism—remains as in the first edition. It is 
admitted, however, that in modern Europe we can hardly expect to 
trace through the whole developement any law whatever. Further, 
one or other of the phases may be practically suppressed, India and 
China have to be put aside as ethnical anomalies, and after all, ‘ no exact 
verification of so extended a deduction can be made out. All that can 
be said is that the facts do not contradict it’. We are thus precluded 
from asking what the chapter is intended to prove. 

The new features of this edition may be heartily welcomed. They 
are the chapter on the gnostics, which has been rewritten in the light of 
Reitzenstein’s researches, and especially the appendix giving an analysis 
of Proclus’s commentaries on four of Plato’s dialogues, and discussing 
the minor treatises on Providence, Fate, and Evils. The account of 
the commentaries is given to furnish evidence that Proclus was not only 
a great systematizer but a deep-going original thinker. His theories are 
valuable now, not for their originality, but in so far as they have become 
embedded in the notions we have inherited from mediaeval thought. 
For their proper criticism nothing can be better than to consider them 
in the light of their historical relations. 


Boethius: the Theological Tractates, with an English translation by 
H. F. Stewart, D.D., and E. K. Rann, Ph.D., and Zhe Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, with the English translation of ‘I. T.’ (1609), 
revised by H. F. Srewarr. (Loeb Classical Library.) (Heine- 
mann, London, 1918.) 


VOLTAIRE speaking of a greater than Boethius said, ‘sa réputation 
s’affermira toujours, parce qu’on ne le lit guére.’ It is to be feared that 
the same judgement, however unjust it may be, is true of the Consolation 
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of Philosophy, but at least one excuse for the neglect of this ‘golden 
volume’ is now removed. The accompanying translation, which in its 
antique Elizabethan English is worthy to stand beside the original, not 
merely belongs to literature, but is also an example of sound scholarship 
not specially associated with the Elizabethans. The text of the whole 
book with occasional critical notes is due to Prof. Rand, who is 
preparing a critical edition of the Tractates. What we have here is 
a readable text closely following ninth and tenth century MSS, and an 
avoidance of mere conjectures that have become traditional. In 
I met. 4, where iecit is conjectured for egi#, possibly a misprint has 
escaped notice, as it is not clear how the change would solve the 
metrical difficulty. 

‘The genuineness of the theological tractates, which owing to the 
absence of anything Christian in the Consolation was long denied, has 
been established through the discovery of new evidence; but we are 
still left with some surprise as to how it was that a Christian under 
sentence of death could compose a work that deals with theodicy and 
the destiny of the soul, without revealing any definite traces of his 
faith. We can form a probable theory, and that is all. 

Three of the tractates deal specially with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Boethius’s treatment is quite Aristotelian, though he has to rearrange 
the categories almost to as great an extent as Plotinus. Of the ten 
categories one predicates substance and the nine others accidents, 
accident here meaning anything inhering in substance. But with 
reference to the divine the whole scheme is changed. Substance 
remains, but in a different sense, for God is properly w/tra substantiam. 
Time, place, and action have to be replaced by non-temporal and other 
concepts. Relation, situation, and passion do not apply at all, nor do 
quality and quantity in the sense of predicating accidents. We may 
apply the terms good or great to a thing, but to God only in the sense 
of predicating goodness or greatness. Quality and quantity thus 
become predications concerning substance, or as Boethius calls them, 
substantial categories. 

It is this scheme which underlies the argument of the second tractate, 
the purpose of which is to enquire whether we can apply the names of 
the three Persons to Divinity in this substantial sense. The answer is 
no, as it would involve applying these names to the one substance. 
Here Boethius reintroduces the category of relation, which he had 
excluded as a mode of predication of God. ‘The terms applied singly 
to each Person are relative terms, though they do not, as e.g. the 
terms master and slave, involve an external relation. His treatment 
is all the more cogent, because he does not seek to find analogies or 
images drawn from sensibles, which do not properly apply to a higher 
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reality, and are mainly responsible for the popular notion that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is antirational. The relation is unique, and not 
found in created things. 

The question of realism in Boethius is discussed in a note by 
Dr Stewart. It may be mentioned that the passage in Porphyry, from 
which at a later period the nominalist dispute started, does not present 
such a neutral attitude as is sometimes supposed. In the /sagoge 
Porphyry leaves unanswered the queries whether genera and species 
exist, whether they exist as mere notions, whether as incorporeal or 
as bodies, and whether as separate or in sensibles. But it is evident 
that these represent a narrowing down of the essential question, and 
that each succeeding query would be meaningless, unless the previous 
one had been answered in a realistic sense. As Boethius himself 
points out, it would be a frivolous and absurd question to ask whether 
they were corporeal or not, if it were not agreed that they exist. Thus 
when he says that he does not think it fit to decide between Plato and 
Aristotle, there is no doubt about his being definitely committed to the 
realistic position. He refers here only to deciding between two kinds 
of realism. 

The tractate against Eutyches and Nestorius derives its chief interest 
from the careful definition of the theological terms Natura and Persona, 
and their exact relation to the corresponding Greek terms. Harnack 
asserts that the Christian writings of Boethius had no influence on 
posterity, but Dr Stewart makes it clear that this is certainly not the 
case. The treatment of these terms by St Thomas shews that he took 
Boethius as an authority much as he took Aristotle. In at least three 
places where he discusses Person he quotes Boethius, basing his treat- 
ment explicitly on this tractate ; and his discussion of Nature is much 
the same. ‘This tractate has thus not a merely antiquarian interest, 
but it forms an essential link in the history of the trinitarian terminology. 

The translation of the Tractates is mainly the work of Dr Stewart, 
and, not to speak of the notes, it is in itself a commentary forming an 
important aid to the study of the theological and philosophical problems 
presented. 


E. J. THOMAS. 


The Problem of the Fourth Gospel, by H. Latimer Jackson, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1918.) 


In 1906 Dr Jackson published a small book on the Fourth Gospel 
in relation to recent criticism. A new edition being required, the 
author found himself obliged to rewrite the whole. The reason for 
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such rewriting may be partly the appearance of fresh volumes of 
criticism in England and Germany ; but it was probably quite as much 
the progress of the writer’s own mind in the interval. In fact the tone 
of the two works is different. In the book of 1906, the author writes 
as if thoroughgoing criticism of the Gospels needed some excuse and 
some limitation: in the volume of 1918, he writes as a veteran critic | 
who takes the necessity of a penetrating criticism for granted. There 
are probably classes of readers to whom the earlier work will be more 
congenial, as it is certainly more readable ; the later work is impressive 
by the great extent of its learning, the orderliness of its contents, the 
calmness and balance of its judgement. Any one who wishes to survey 
the problem, or rather the problems, so fascinatingly offered by the 
Gospel will find in Dr Jackson’s book the material for a study of it 
set out in a way.which is masterly, though perhaps somewhat too 
colourless for the average reader. 

The width of reading to which the foot-notes testify is remarkable. 
Sometimes one is tempted to resent the evenhandedness with which 
obviously absurd suggestions by learned German critics are set forth. 
But on second thoughts one sees that this is quite in accord with the 
purpose of the writer, who wishes to look at every problem from all 
sides. In a large scale-map the by-ways and even the no-thoroughfares 
must be marked as well as the highways. And perhaps the most 
notable feature of the book is the skilful compression by which there 
is concentrated into 170 pages matter which some writers would have 
expanded into a huge volume. As a consequence the book is not one 
to read hastily. Some readers will wish that Dr Jackson, after giving 
the various views of the learned, would more often and more strongly 
express his own opinion. But the phrase /out comprendre cest tout 
pardonner is of wide import ; and very wide reading has a tendency to 
indispose a writer to be dogmatic. 

It would be a hopeless attempt if I tried to summarize a book which 
is itself a summary. And the personal note which is striking in 
Dr Sanday’s works for example, and in Mr Scott’s book on the Fourth 
Gospel, is suppressed by Dr Jackson. I will only take up in succession 
a few of the many Johannine problems, and consider their treatment in 
the book before us. 

Certainly these problems are of great difficulty; and in regard to 
some of them the solution still seems far off. As Dr Jackson well 
remarks (p. 116), the first necessity is to enter into the state of mind of 
the writer; and this is of all things the most difficult. It demands an 
exercise of the historic imagination, overleaping time and conditions, 
of which few critics are capable ; and, in the special case of this Gospel, 
until recently the historic imagination has been completely misdirected, 
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taking its flight towards Palestine, when it should have gone to Ephesus. 
‘Thus a great deal of time and talent has been fruitlessly expended. 

In regard to the authenticity of the Johannine discourses, Dr Jackson 
takes, as might be expected, the line of robust good sense. He adopts 
the verdict ‘Say what we will about differences of audience and of 
situation demanding different forms of address, and allowing for excep- 
tional instances, the contrast between the terse axiomatic sayings, the 
simple parables of the Synoptics, and the elaborate arguments of the 
Johannine discourses is too great to be explained away’. And again, 
more tersely, ‘Not so spoke Jesus of Nazareth.’ The construction of 
the discourses is in a high degree artificial, with strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode ; and the crassness of ‘the Jews’ is used with great skill to 
emphasize a spiritual interpretation. There is so much in the few pages 
of the book that we can scarcely complain that there is not moré; but 
a more detailed discussion of this matter would have been welcome. 
Dr Jackson also treats with great brevity another question in regard to 
the historical part of the Fourth Gospel. 

The most fundamental, and the most difficult, of all the Johannine 
problems is this: is the narrative of the Evangelist based upon an 
actual tradition, coming from a contemporary? or is it a construction, 
largely allegorical, of an order of events determined not by any tradition, 
but by inner or doctrinal necessities? ‘The two views are not rigidly 
exclusive, the either—or attitude is nearly always fallacious. If we 
accept the former we must allow that the tradition is often coloured 
and adapted. If we accept the latter, we must yet feel that the con- 
struction is not altogether independent of historic fact, of the Marcan 
narrative for example. Nevertheless it is by their tendency towards 
one or the other of the alternatives that writers on the Fourth Gospel 
must be classed. Ordinary orthodoxy inclines too much to the historic 
acceptation, M. Loisy, as I think, too much to the allegorical. Dr Jack- 
son adopts a mediating attitude, accepting the advice of von Soden, 
that the modern reader will be well-advised if, forgetting the outward 
narrative of the Johannine ‘signs’, he loses himself in its deeper 
significance. This does not of course solve the historic questions of 
the historicity of the reported Miracles, or the nature of the evangelist’s 
sources; but it indicates that these questions can be discussed by 
critics without fear of any injury to the Christian faith, whatever be 
the solution reached. 

A question which, in my opinion, Dr Jackson handles with less 
perspicacity than most others is that of the identity of the ‘beloved 
disciple’, There is no point on which criticism has been wilder and 
more random. Critics who have seen that the Fourth Gospel could 
not have been written by the Apostle John, have often searched in 
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a purely subjective way for a beloved disciple who may have been the 
writer. Andrew the Apostle, Nathanael, Lazarus, John Mark, even 
Judas Iscariot have been suggested. Dr Jackson had somewhat com- 
mitted himself by favouring the view that the Apostle John was one 
of the earliest Christian martyrs and so could not have lived at Ephesus. 
But after going over the various conjectures as to the beloved disciple, 
he arrives only at a negative conclusion (p. 168). ‘on liguet. Con- 
jecture may follow conjecture, but of conclusive proof there is none ; 
perhaps ho last word is possible. That he is a real person is far from 
certain. If real person he be, he is not—so we venture to decide— 
the son of Zebedee.’ This extreme scepticism is scarcely justified. 
We must allow that the son of Zebedee could not have actually written 
the Fourth Gospel. But if we reject the very slight testimony to the 
early death of John, and take him in later life to Ephesus, there does 
mot seem any sufficient reason for denying that he may in a measure 
have inspired the ‘Gospel according to St John’. His identity with the 
beloved disciple is indicated by very strong arguments. Curiously 
enough, Dr Jackson does not mention the strongest of these arguments. 
If there is any historic fact known as to the beloved disciple it is that 
he was present at the Last Supper, and there reclined next to Jesus 
himself. But in both Mark and Matthew there is no trace of any 
participator in that supper except the twelve apostles. It is difficult 
to suppose that a fourteenth person, Nathanael or Lazarus or any one 
else, would suddenly come in, and take precedence of all the twelve. 
The unwillingness of some very able critics to accept the obvious view 
can best be explained by supposing that they thought the denial of the 
direct Johannine authorship of the Gospel compelled them to look 
among the early disciples for a possible author. But if we accept the 
date for the Gospel at which Dr Jackson arrives, about a. D. 100-135, 
none of the early disciples would be alive when it appeared. And if we 
further grant that the actual writer was an Ephesian disciple of St Paul, 
there is no reason why his evangelic tradition should not have come from. 
John the Apostle, if, as was so generally believed in antiquity, the 
Apostle lived on at Ephesus. 

Dr Jackson points out that what is recorded in the Synoptists as to 
John the son of Zebedee does not well accord either with what is said 
in the Fourth Gospel of the beloved disciple, or with the main ideas of 
the Gospel. ‘This is doubtless true; but the argument is of no great 
force. The statements in the Synoptists may well be historical. But 
the beloved disciple in the Fourth Gospel is so completely idealized, 
has become so much obscured as a source of information, that we must 
not for a moment press what we are told about him, or imagine that 
he is really responsible for the outlook of the Fourth Gospel. When we 
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are told that he was the disciple ‘ who wrote these things’ we may fairly 
take the phrase with great latitude, as indicating that the writer of the 
Gospel knew of some document written by the beloved disciple. We 
are often misled by transplanting into the soil of antiquity modern 
notions of literary correctness and authenticity. 

Dr Jackson is a student who sticks most methodically to his theme. 
Yet even he is not impervious to the impulse which compels every 
writer at the moment to touch on the great war and its results. He 
feels strongly, as all high-minded Christians must feel, that we are in 
the greatest danger, both in our internal reorganization and our inter- 
national strivings, of being content with the consideration of things 
merely material, commerce, wealth, the promotion of democratic 
comfort (p. 134), ‘what cannot be said is that the nation has as yet 
risen to, let alone consecrated itself to, an “ideal” which takes full 
account of things intellectual, spiritual, and moral. And apart from 
such an ideal, there can be, in the true sense of the word, no national 
wealth.’ ‘The case is one in which our Gospel is of profoundest 
significance. The spiritual exaltation which characterizes it is precisely 
what our times need.’ 

The significance of the Gospel in another direction is also hinted at. 
There is an obvious inconsistency between the tendency of the Evan- 
gelist, and such a simple, I had almost said such a superficial, historic 
statement of belief as we have in the so-called Apostles’ Creed. 
Dr Jackson (p. 140) suggests that it may be necessary for the Christian 
consciousness ‘ boldly to experiment in creed-construction, not in terms 
of, but on the lines which are surely indicated by, the Fourth Evan- 
gelist’. The Fourth Gospel has been regarded as the citadel of the 
doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ. And as such no doubt it was 
accepted at the time, and in the Middle Ages. But the Johannine 
view of the matter, based on the philosophy of Heracleitus and Plato, 
is not equally suitable to our modern minds. The moderns who are 
indisposed to accept that view are sometimes influenced, not by any 
lower view of the Saviour, but, as the author of Wa/ural Religion has 
eloquently shewn, by a greatly exalted and expanded view of the nature 
of deity, of which view some account must be taken. 


P. GARDNER. 
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The Ephesian Gospel, by Percy Garpner, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Williams 
& Norgate. Crown Theological Library.) 


Tue problems that mass themselves round the authorship and con- 
tents of the Fourth Gospel may, many of them, be insoluble, yet they 
continually invite exploration. We have here, on the highest level, 
precisely the sort of enigma which, in the province of letters and history, 
possesses an enduring fascination for the critic. A biography with 
a purpose, a constant allusiveness whose clues sometimes escape us, an 
authorship whose identification is always beyond, yet only just beyond, 
our reach, provide materials for an investigation of such a scope as 
brings to mind the superb hyperbole with which the Gospel closes. So 
vast a literature, indeed, has grown up around it that, as Professor Gardner 
says in his present volume, ‘to master it completely would be the work 
of many years, if not of a lifetime’. For this reason the critic who has 
a contribution to make to the work of elucidation had best approach 
his subject-matter with a theory to vindicate or a considered aspect 
under which to view it. A selection of data for discussion’ has to be 
made somehow for working purposes, and this is the best way to make 
it. Dr Gardner offers good evidence’for an Ephesian provenance for the 
Fourth Gospel, and the moment we assume its Ephesian background 
there follows a number of interesting considerations, which throw a good | 
deal of fresh light on the special characteristics of the Gospel. St Paul 
had preached at Ephesus and had warned his church there of a coming 
intrusion of Judaizing opponents. To this latter Judaic school of 
thought, Dr Gardner thinks, the writer of the Apocalypse belonged ; 
the Evangelist, on the other hand; is clearly a disciple of the Pauline 
teaching, which he follows in its tendency to allegory, and in its far more 
important features of the mystic communion betwixt Christ and the 
Church, in its doctrine of ‘ eternal life’, and in, practically, the Pauline 
identification of the Spirit, or the Spirit of Christ, with the exalted Christ 
Himself. But another teacher than St Paul had lived at Ephesus, and 
influenced its thought. Cerinthus taught the earliest form of Gnosticism 
there, and in the Johannine Gospel is found the firmest stress, a stress 
stronger than St Paul’s, on the real humanity of Christ. His earthly 
life, which had little importance to St Paul, was to the Evangelist, and 
not least in its physical details—weariness, thirst—the manifestation 
under complete human conditions of the ‘ Word’ of God. 

Dr Gardner affirms the strong points of likeness between the sacra- 
mental teaching of the Gospel and the pagan Mystery-Religions, and 
fights hard for his previously expressed views on the sabject. It is 

T2 33's 
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a little surprising, therefore, that he should find it ‘simply astounding’ 
that the actual institution of the Eucharist goes unrecorded in the 
Gospel. For surely, considering its late date and its Ephesian origin, 
this was to be expected. Reticence as to what constituted the inner 
Mystery Rites of the Christian Faith would be both necessary and 
normal. It was one thing that the Synoptists should describe the Last 
Supper as a matter of simple history; quite another that such an 
account should accompany the doctrine of the living Bread and the true 
Vine. 

As to the vexed question of the authorship, Dr Gardner is really hard 
to understand. He admits an influence, or a tradition, at work in the 
Gospel caught from the Apostle John. Indeed, one of the arguments 
for its Ephesian source is that at Ephesus is found ‘a veritable confusion 
of Johns. Tradition makes John the Apostle reside there’; yet that 
the author was the son of Zebedee is, he tells us, ‘so improbable that 
‘we may regard the view as set aside’. However, ‘there is a Johannine 
element’. Yet, later on, he says that ‘the “ beloved disciple” has been 
by most commentators, and in my view, rightly, taken as John, son of 
Zebedee’. In view of the explicit statement of ch. xxi that the beloved 
disciple ‘wrote these things’, there seems something like a contradic- 
tion here, and Dr Gardner is obviously aware of an awkwardness. In 
general, he approves the balanced statement of Dr Latimer Jackson 
that ‘the writer was that enigmatical but real personage who somehow 
refuses identification with the son of Zebedee, the ‘‘ beloved disciple ”’. 

‘ But Dr Jackson is the last person to identify the beloved disciple with 
the son of Zebedee, though his sentence, away from its context, 
certainly reads ambiguously. Internal evidence, it may be urged with 
diffidence, is extremely strong against such an identification. As, for 
example—it is but one of many discrepancies—the Fourth Gospel 
never ascribes disease to demon possession. St Mark, on the other 
hand, records (ix 38) that the Apostle John believed in demon-possession 
and acted on his belief. If the Apostle John were in some way ‘ behind’ 
the writing of the Fourth Gospel, as Dr Gardner thinks, would the sig- 
nificant silence of the Gospel on this point be conceivable ? 

However, this is but one question out of many, and it is not possible 
to pursue this fascinating part of the problem. Nor is it, after all, that 
with which Dr Gardner has chief concern. His own thesis is worked 


out with skill and insight, and forms a valuable addition to Johannine 
literature. 
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Evolution in Christian Doctrine, by Percy GARDNER, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
(Williams & Norgate. Crown Theological Library.) 


PROFESSOR GARDNER’S book is more in the nature of an appeal than 
of a historic survey. He tries to make, and largely succeeds in making, 
articulate the qualified acceptance, the half-conscious reservations, with 
regard to the Christian Creed common enough nowadays amongst 
many who would reckon themselves as professing the Christian Faith. 
Many Englishmen—for it is a peculiarly English attitude of mind—are 
hardly aware how half-hearted is their acceptance of the Church’s 
formularies ;.in most cases they are well content to avoid a too strict 
examination into the niceties of their convictions. They believe in 
Christianity ‘in a general way’. They do not feel called upon to 
express their views as to, say, the Virgin Birth, the physical Resurrection 
and Ascension of Christ, or His Divine claims. It has been truly said 
that the English have semi-Arianism in their blood. Certainly all 
Englishmen are constitutionally shy of talking of their religious beliefs. 
Dr Gardner here breaks through their shyness for them and reproduces 
for us very accurately the standpoint of an anima naturaliter Chri- 
stiana, under the influence of modern (sometimes ‘ modernist’) thought, 
cultivated, reasonable, devout. 

Perhaps a few instances may make his position clearer, in its caution, 
its distrust of logic in matters religious, its demand for intellectual sin- 
cerity and freedom. He is willing to pass by the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth with a mere deprecatory shake of the head. He calls orthodox 
believers here ‘the apologists’, himself ‘the historic inquirer’; the 
doctrine is ‘not part of the foundations of the faith’; St Paul ‘ built 
nothing on the virginal birth’; but he sums up quickly, ‘I wish to make 
it clear that I do not assert the impossibility of the virginal birth. But 
I do maintain, first, that the evidence for such birth is inadequate, and, 
second, that it is no necessary part of Christian belief’. That is true 
enough; the historical evidence is, and must remain, deficient ; the 
argument of necessity nearly always involves those who employ it in 
a vicious circle. Yet Dr Gardner, despite his unwillingness, might well 
have given the subject a more searching treatment. And so, maybe, 
with the Resurrection. Here we meet a succession of tentative state- 
ments grouped around the writer’s confidence in the fact and distrust 
of many of its recorded details. He thinks that it is ‘ not impossible that 
more exact studies of the phenomena of spiritism may at some future 
time give us better opportunities of forming theories, if not conclu- 
sions’. There could hardly be a sentence more characteristic of the 
book as a whole and of the effect it leaves on the reader’s mind. 
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But this is said in no hostile sense. There is a great ‘deal that is sug- 
gestive in Dr Gardner’s thought, as, for example, when he comes to the 
‘ideal Personality of Christ’ which, he says, ‘combines the sum of 
the true followers of the incarnate Son of God’. He lays stress on this 
‘collective personality of the Church’, with Christ as its Head. ‘ Every 
Christian must take part in the life of Christ on earth’. This thought 
is followed up to practical issues. It is, indeed, easy to know how 
Dr Gardner conceives the exalted Christ, whom he identifies with the 
Divine Spirit for ever at work in evolving the higher life of mankind. 
It is more difficult to discover what exact position he assigns to the 
human Jesus, whose life is carefully shorn of the ‘ miracles and wonders’ 
in which early Christianity believed, and to which it attached the im- 
portance of ‘signs’. But here again lies the significance of a book 
whose hesitations and aspirations many will regard as their own. And 
then they will ask, What reply will official Christianity make to our 
claim, at this period confessedly of transition and of adjustment, to re- 
interpret our Creed, and be Christians still ? 


Virgil and Isaiah: A Study of the Pollio. With Translations, Notes, 


and Appendices. By THomas FLETCHER Royps, B.D. (Oxford : 
Blackwell.) 


Tuis is a very able and charming book on a familiar theme, though 
one not treated for the last twelve years. In 1907, two notable com- 
mentaries on the ‘ Pollio’ appeared. Professor Ramsay suggested that 
the ‘ Child’ of the Fourth or ‘ Messianic’ Eclogue was not intended to 
be an actual son, whether born of Octavian and Scribonia or of Pollio, 
but was the ‘new Roman people that is to be’. This idea Mr Royds 
rejects—though Professor Ramsay may have been right in discerning 
the ideal behind the actual—and, rightly calling attention to the force 
of the last few lines of the Eclogue, prefers to follow Mr Warde Fowler 
in his contribution to the essays in ‘ Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue’: the 
child must be an offspring of the Caesars. As for the Messianic idea, 
despite Mr Sidgwick’s indignation and Mr Mackail’s deprecation, not 
to speak of Heyne’s thundering denunciation, the Christian belief in 
it from the fifth century onwards through the Middle Ages makes 
a fascinating chapter in the history of literature. It is graven in the 
stones of Zamora Cathedral, echoed in the well-known salutation of 
Rheims, and for ever enshrined in the poetry of Dante. Virgil and 
Plotinus— prophet and mystic—were the pet adopted children of the 
Christian Church. Mr Royds lays stress on one parallel between 
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Isaiah and Virgil in the fact that for each the kingdom was essential, 
the king accidental. Christianity is a greater fulfilment of the visions 
of both seers. ‘ Organizations never repent’, says Mr Wells. Christi- 
anity centres in the Person of Christ, at once a perpetual challenge and 
a perpetual reinforcement to its faith. To conclude an all too brief 
survey of a useful and delightful book, mention should be made of 
a happy translation of the Eclogue in English hexameters (not of the 
Poet Laureate’s variety), and of the admirable Appendices, in the second 
of which the query, Had Virgil read the Septuagint Isaiah ? is discussed 
in an affirmative sense. 


W. K. FLEMING. 


Liberal Judaism and Hellenism, and other Essays, by CLAUDE G. MoNTE- 
FIORE. (Macmillan & Co., 1918.) 


Tuis is a fine book. As Mr Montefiore tells us, it originated in 
a course of Lectures which he had been invited to deliver in the United 
States, but which, owing to war conditions, did not come off; and it is 
a happy combination of circumstances to which we owe his decision to 
‘ publish them as essays in book form before they become too musty’ 
(which is improbable) ‘and out of date’ (which is quite another matter 
when all things are in a state of flux). Not that they are throughout 
entirely new to English readers; the first appeared, in part, in the 
Hibbert Journal of Jan. 1918, while portions of the fifth and sixth have 
been utilized in a series of papers issued by the Jewish Religious Union 
for the Advancement of Liberal Judaism. 

But to turn from questions of origins to the Essays themselves ;—with 
the perhaps unnecessary remark that, if some of their perusers be pro- 
voked to disagreement, all will do justice to their author’s scholarly 
pen and captivating warmth of style. 

The pride of place, if not of title, is given to that which treats of 
‘Liberal Judaism and the Old Testament’. Here Mr Montefiore boldly 
differentiates between higher and lower elements, between the permanent 
and the obsolete, in the Hebrew Bible ; ‘it is true’, he says, that (its) 
‘authority is not the same authority to us as it is to our orthodox 
brethren’ (p. 75); with frank recognition of difficulties—‘ troubles’, 
‘ragged edges’—he affirms the Liberal position: ‘we have deepened 
the Old Testament view of life, but we have not thrown it over’ (p. 22 f) ; 
in this respect it ‘seems to be much more modern and vital than the 
New’, ‘for the deepest problem of life . . . inadequate’ (p. 27); its 
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excellences nevertheless far outweigh its defects ; ‘to have vitally con- 
nected morality with the doctrine of One God, and to have vitally 
connected the service of that One God with morality—that is the glory 
of the Old Testament’ (p. 53) which, a supremely great book, ‘ primary 
and fundamental’ (as compared with the New, which is ‘secondary and 
supplemental’) ‘abides as the basis of our faith, as our stronghold and 
our charter’(p. 128). With this last quotation I find myself already at the 
last page of Essay ii; in it Mr Montefiore turns from the Hebrew Bible 
to define his own strongly sympathetic yet sometimes gladiatorial 
attitude in respect of the New Testament, and in so doihg he advances 
cogent reasons why a book in large part written by a Jew—and a Jew 
its hero—has large claim to the scientific and impartial study of his 
co-religionists. In his general criticisms of its literature there is, 
perhaps, no great need to follow him at length ; as for the Johannine 
Gospel and Epistles, they ‘contain little religious and ethical material 
which has any value for Jewish, or Liberal Jewish readers’ (p. 113) ; 
the case is otherwise with the other Gospels and the writings which bear 
the name of Paul. Very noble and important, on some points, is the 
Apostle’s teaching ; his conception of Faith or of Grace is not without 
its value if his ‘ antagonism to the Law and his antithesis of Faith and 
Law’ be obsolete—‘we have risen above them’ (p. 116); breaking 
down the ‘barrier (it is true by erecting another) between Jew and 
Gentile’ ‘the great and momentous contribution of Paul to religious 
developement was his pronounced and emphatic universalism’ (p. 118 f). 
By preference Mr Montefiore lingers on the Synoptic Gospels ; here he 
does not scruple to tell us that ‘to call the life of the historic Jesus the 
flawless exemplar, the essence, the completion, the fullness, of the 
absolutely perfect life seems to (him) exaggerated and impossible’ 
(p. 125), while he finds retrogression illustrated in the deification of 
a mere man. For all that Jesus is ‘the great teacher of inwardness’ 
who ‘resumes the prophetic réle’ (p. 97), and it is scarcely possible 
that for some of His ‘insistent and passionate appeals there is no place 
in any Jewish heart’ (p. 104); that His teaching is neither perfect nor 
complete, that it includes views about God and His relations with man, 
which we must reject and repudiate altogether, need not prevent us 
from accepting, using, acknowledging, and reverencing those portions 
of his teaching which do appeal to us, and which we can regard as 
valuable and true (p. 113). A restricted ‘using’: ‘for many reasons’, 
writes the author, ‘I should be quite against the use of the New 
Testament in our worship’ if, ‘ first-class literature’ that it is, it ought 
to be assigned a place in ‘the higher grades and classes of the religious 
school’ (pp. 89, 91). Essays iii and iv contain much that, admirably 
put, is intensely interesting; in the one we have an elaborate and 
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discriminating disquisition on the merits and demerits of Rabbinical 
Literature : ‘we can freely pick and choose ; we can take what is good, 
and omit or neglect what is inferior .. . there will be more taking than 
neglecting’ (p. 173); in the other ‘the relations of Liberal Judaism and 
Hellenism’ are held to be ‘a subject not merely for antiquarian research, 
but for life and for practice’ for this reason, amongst others, that 
‘Liberal Judaism desires to take its place as a genuine religion of the 
Western world’ (p. 190); and in Mr Montefiore’s opinion there are not 
a few things which it can learn from Hellenism (p. 222). In the next 
and fifth Essay, ‘ Liberal Judaism and Democracy’, it is maintained, 
not without show of forcefulness, that, if Liberal Judaism has ‘never 
penetrated far among the “masses” ’, it is because there have been ‘no 
serious attempts at such penetration’ (p. 244); to the question whether 
‘it has nothing on which they will lay hold’—one which our author 
is evidently disposed to answer with a comprehensive and emphatic 
affirmative—I, not unmindful of Dr Bethune-Baker’s searching yet 
sympathetic criticisms (Zhe Faith of the Apostles’ Creed pp. 187 ff), am 
disposed to reply in his, Mr Montefiore’s, own words: ‘ Well, that 
remains to be seen’ (p. 247). The sixth, and last, Essay reaches far 
ahead, and is juicy reading throughout ; in it we learn something of the 
author’s ardent hopes and aspirations ; let me single out one significant 
passage: ‘ Judged by old and orthodox standards, Unitarianism is less 
Christian than Liberal Judaism is Jewish: nevertheless, the future of 
Christianity may be reserved for some form or phase of Unitarianism, 
which itself may ultimately coalesce with the Liberal Judaism of the 
future. We need not attempt to prophesy too closely; yet we keep’ 
our prophetic goal in our hearts and in our minds’ (p. 306). 

I should be sorry to say that I had reviewed the exceedingly attractive 
and suggestive book before me. I have but indicated the general 
character and tone of its contents. In taking leave of its distinguished 
author I recall words spoken in my presence by one who, like himself, is 
an exponent of Liberal Judaism—his friend and mine: ‘there are many 
ways in which God’s children may fall into the Universal Father's 
arms.’ His own way is no ignoble way. 


H. LATIMER JACKSON. 
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The Book of Judges, with Introduction and Notes, edited by C. F. 
Burney, D.Litt. (Rivingtons, London, 1918.) 


Dr Burney has given us not only a valuable commentary on the 
Hebrew text of Judges, but also a careful historical investigation of 
the early period of Israel's residence in Canaan. Thus while his book 
reminds the reader of Dr Driver’s Motes on Samuel in many of its 
features, its scope is much wider. It is perhaps the most important 
single volume on the Old Testament which has appeared in England 
during the present century. 

Dr Burney is well equipped for his task: he is hot only a good 
Hebrew grammarian and philologist, but his knowledge of the Baby- 
lonian language and antiquities is very considerable. 

The Introduction (of nearly a hundred pages) contains new and 
important matter. In § 4 Dr Burney urges that the main Editor of 
Judges was uninfluenced by Deuteronomy: he would describe him 
not as RP but as R®’, i.e. Redactor of the late Ephraimite School. 
The Professor points out that there is a close relation between the 
editorial passages in Judges ii, vi, viii, and x on the one hand, and on 
the other hand Joshua xxiv, which is not Deuteronomic, but belongs 
in the main to E*. Section 6, which extends over sixty-three pages, 
is a full and careful examination of all Babylonian and Egyptian 
evidence which bears on the state of Palestine during the period of 
the Judges. The most recent literature is made use of. 

As a commentator Dr Burney takes full note of earlier expositions, 
including those of G. F. Moore, while fully preserving his own indepen- 
dence. His comments on the Song of Deborah afford good evidence 
of this; even on such a well-worn theme he has much to say that is 
both new and true. He does justice to the Rabbinic commentators, 
Rashi and Kimchi, as well as to the Moderns. In addition to the 
notes there are several valuable dissertations, e.g. on Ashera (vi 25) ; 
ephod (viii 27); the mythical element in the story of Samson; and the 
Origin of the Levites. The geographical side of the commentary is 
fully and carefully dealt with, and a good map of Palestine divided into 
five sections concludes the volume. The whole work is a credit to 
English Semitic scholarship. 


W. EmMerRY BARNES. 
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THE S.P.C.K. TRANSLATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


The Octavius of Minucius Felix, by J. H. Freese (Translations of 
Christian Literature, Series ii, Latin Texts: London, S.P.C.K.), forms 
one of the excellent series in course of publication by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which has very wisely enlarged 
its original scheme of translations of ‘Early Church Classics’. 
Mr Freese’s Introduction tells all that is known of the text and author 
of the Octavius, and gives a pleasing résumé of the Dialogue. He sum- 
marizes the various arguments that have been employed for arriving at 
its date, without expressing his own opinion. ‘There is just one little 
bit of evidence that Minucius preceded Tertullian which Mr Freese 
does not mention. The germ of Tertullian’s argument in the De 
Testimonio Animae is found in Octavius 18, and the nineteenth chapter 
so exactly corresponds to Tertullian’s description in his opening words 
of the work of Christian authors who had culled from heathen writers 
testimonies to the Truth, that it is difficult not to feel that he is referring 
to Minucius’s work. If Tertullian’s words do not point to Minucius, 
they imply that booklets of the kind existed, and in that case both 
Minucius and Tertullian merely followed conventional lines of argu- 
ment. We know that many early anti-Judaic dialogues (which copied 
each other almost slavishly) have been lost, and it need be no matter 
for surprise if Minucius and Tertullian were copyists of an earlier 
apologetic treatise or treatises not now extant. Mr Freese’s translation 
is perfectly clear, correct, and written in the English language. 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 


The Lausiac History of Palladius, by Mr W. K. Lowther Clarke, B.D., 
another volume of the same series, is a translation in the main of 
Abbot Butler’s text, with an Introduction dealing with the author, the 
historical and the spiritual value of the book, and the origin and the 
value of early Monasticism. Mr Clarke estimates this value very high, 
and says that asceticism was inherent in Christianity from the first— 
justly, I suppose ; but it is surely unjust to attribute ‘asceticism’, as he 
does implicitly, to our Lord Himself. The translation is excellent, and 
the task of translating Palladius is not as easy as Mr Clarke modestly 
says itis. The notes that are appended add to its value. 


In St Dionysius of Alexandria, by Dr C. L. Feltoe, we have an 
excellent short account of Dionysius and his work, and translations of 
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some of his letters and parts of his treatises. The translations follow 
the Greek idiom a little too closely to read quite easily. Some of them 
I should query: e.g. p. 102 ‘not subject to treatment’ as a rendering 
of days (of God)—it is rather ‘incapable of being acted on’; and in 
the same sentence ‘ mobile’ and ‘ varying’ (of matter)—they are passive 
states that the Greek words express; p. 103 the last sentence of the 
first paragraph is not grammatical—for ‘ views’ above read ‘men’ and 
translate ‘they express themselves’ (for ‘they are expressed’). On 
p- 40 note 2 the ‘example’ of Christ referred to is surely being put to 
death between two robbers. On p. 105 the third paragraph is not 
ibid. 23 (from the first book), but zd. 17 (from the second book) and 
should be marked as a separate extract. But these are all small 
matters. It is all to the good to have what Dr Feltoe has provided. 
The Lefers bring vividly before us many of the most interesting 
features of the epoch, and the work and anxieties of a leading bishop ; 
and the extracts from the treatises On the Promises, On Nature, and 
The Refutation and Defence enable English readers to judge him as 
exegete, philosopher, and theologian. 


J. F. BeTHuNne-Baker. 


DICTIONARIES AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


Of Dr J. Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh) five more volumes have been issued since our last 
notice of it (7. Z: S. xv 141), the latest of them (the tenth) bringing us 
to the article on ‘ Sacraments’ and therein to references to the experience 
of Presbyterian chaplains in the War. Dr Hastings has planned his 
work on so comprehensive a scale and secured such efficient collaborators 
that there are very few subjects of Religion and Ethics on which a 
student would not find in one or more articles in the Encyclopaedia the 
best introduction he could have to present knowledge and theory— 
such at least is the general conclusion to which I come from reading in 
each volume articles as to the worth of which I am able to form an 
opinion. When one wants information on a subject at the end of the 
alphabet, one may wish that the rate of progress was quicker, but ten 
such volumes in the course of ten years is an achievement with which 
editor and publishers may well be satisfied. 


From the same indefatigable editor and publishers we also have 
a Dictionary of the Apostolic Church in two volumes (1915 and 1918) 
for which the claim is justly made that it does for the rest of the New 
Testament what their Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels did for the 
Gospels, carrying the history of the Church as far as the end of the first 
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century. The four volumes undoubtedly constitute a library for the 
student of the New Testament which will supply almost all his needs. 
Some of the articles, in my judgement, are a good deal too conservative 
to be final, but in many of them, on the other hand, conclusions 
reached by writers in the Dictionary of the Bible are reconsidered and 
amended in the light of more recent investigation. 


A Catholic Dictionary by W. E. Addis and T. Arnold was intended 
to supply ‘ English-speaking Catholics’ with ‘information on points of 
Catholic doctrine, ritual, and discipline’ (preface to the first edition, 
1883). The fact that a ninth edition, revised with additions by T. B. 
Scannell, D.D., is now published (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
1917) is sufficient testimony of its value for its purpose. It covers 
a great deal of ground and there are statements in it that would not 
bear historical examination. Its chief merit in the eyes of others than 
those for whom it is primarily intended will be that it gives in concise 
form the accepted Roman theory of the Church and its constitution, 
with much information about ritual and practices which they will not 
find elsewhere in a single volume. 


The Catholic Directory for Great Britain 1919 (Burns & Oates) gives 
so much information as it is that one ought not to ask for more. But 
it would be still more useful from the point of view of an editor of 
a theological journal if it contained the names of the learned clergy 
connected with study and teaching in the Church in Ireland. 


The third and revised edition of Dr Moffatt’s An Introduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1918) 
contains some fresh matter, chiefly bibliographical, bringing the volume 
‘up to date as a work of reference fer students of the subject’. Some 
passages also have been rewritten to correct slips and to bring out the 
meaning more clearly, but Dr Moffatt has not found reason to change 
any opinion on the major issues of the problem which he had adopted 
when his book was first published eight years ago. Where possible, 
references to more recent literature are embodied in the text, but an 
Appendix of 15 pages allows room for fuller treatment of some fresh 
points. The following are some of Dr Moffatt’s judgements in regard 
to them. Harnack’s ingenious theory about 2 Thess. saves its genuine- 
ness ‘ but at too heavy a cost’: the theory that one or more of Paul’s 
letters (especially Philippians) were written from an imprisonment in 
Ephesus lacks strong enough foundation: W. Haupt’s theory of Q and 
its four editions is ‘intricate to the verge of unreality’: ‘none of the 
recent attempts made to date the three synoptic gospels before a.p. 70’ 
is successful: Lk.’s omission of Mk. vi 45-viii 26 was intentional: the 
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apostolic decree (Acts xv) was a food law: whatever affinities there may 
be between Stoicism and the prologue to the Fourth Gospel, it must be 
borne in mind that, as W. Capelle wrote, ‘ N.T. Christianity and Stoicism 
are completely incommensurable quantities’, and we must look also to 
the older Wisdom-thought of Judaism (J. R. Harris): the trend of 
recent investigation, in spite of B. Weiss’s argument to the contrary, is 
rightly against the unity of the Fourth Gospel: there is no proof that 
the Apostle John was identical with John of Ephesus, or that he lived 
at Ephesus, or that John of Ephesus was an apostle—Dr Swete’s article 
in the JouRNAL (xvii 375-378) is cited in corroboration of Dr Moffatt’s 
original argument. 

Whether Dr Moffatt’s judgements always commend themselves or 
not, his book is an incomparable guide to the vast literature of the 
subject, and students of the New Testament are deeply in his debt for 
the collection of the materials for independent study which he gives 
them. 


The Catholic Student's ‘ Aids’ to the Study of the Bible (vol. ii The 
New Testament: The Gospels) by Hugh Pope, O.P., S.T.M., D.S.Scr., 
to which Cardinal Gasquet writes a Preface of warm commendation 
(R. & T. Washbourne, 1918), has the usual features of such ‘ Aids’ 
and some peculiar to itself. Thus, the account of the Pharisees is in 
the form of extensive quotations from Josephus ; the chapters on ‘the 
New Testament in general’ and ‘the Canon of the New Testament’ 
consist largely of quotations from the Fathers, shewing the dependence 
of the Bible on the authority of the Church, and of various ecclesiastical 
declarations on the subject (a table shewing the history of the reception 
of the various books is given, in which in some cases the too generous 
estimates are imperfectly qualified by the fuller notes appended). 
Specially interesting are the chapters on the Original Text, the principal 
versions (Mr Pope inclines to reject the view that the Peshitta Syriac 
is a late revision), and Textual Criticism (also inclining towards the 
‘traditional’ text). The chapters on the Gospels are valuable for their 
collection of ancient testimonies and opinions and modern interpreta- 
tions of some of them : the traditional view of authorship is maintained 
and the arguments for it skilfully marshalled. The miracles are treated 
as proofs of the Divinity of Christ. As solution of the synoptic problem 
the ‘two-document’ theory is rejected in favour of an oral tradition 
partly in Greek and partly in Aramaic, preserved catechetically, as the 
decisions of the Biblical Commission (which are quoted fully) require. 
The book as a whole is a learned and interesting fulfilment of the 
writer’s purpose a Fide Ecclesiae Catholicae non recedere. 


J. F. B-B. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1919 (Vol. Ixxxvii, No. 174: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). W.C. Apenry Towards re-union: a Noncon- 
formist view—H. F. Hamiiton The Church and the Ministry—A. C. 
Bouquet Some suggestions about religious education—M. Jones The 
Church in Wales after disestablishment—A. C. Heaptam Church re- 
construction : the worship of the Church—R. VauGuan The scientific 
and biblical doctrines of death—W. C. Bishop The early Persian 
liturgy—The War, Peace and after—F. W. PemBer How is Greek to 
be kept alive ?—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1919 (Vol. xvii, No. 2: Williams & 
Norgate). L. P. Jacks International control of war finance—E. Ruys 
The new compatriotism—BisHop OF CaRLISLE On some parallels 
between a league of nations and a reunion of churches—J. M. WILson 
Wanted: another Archbishop’s Committee on the teaching office of the 
Church—J. M. THompson Christian Faith—J. B. Pratt Again what is 
Christianity ?—O. Lopcr Ether, matter, and the soul—C. G. Monrts- 
FIORE An ancient arraignment of Providence—J. R. Moztry The 
distinctive excellence of the First Gospel—C. F. THwinc American 
society after the War—J. Morratt Twisted sayings—R. H. U. BLoor 
The dismal preacher—D. MAcMILLAN Presbyterian reunion : the draft 
articles — Discussion, Survey, and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, December 1918 (Eighth Series, No. 96: Hodder & 
Stoughton). J. R. Cameron The mystery of Christ—F. J. Powicke 
Richard Baxter ad Clerum—T. H. Ropinson Why was Jesus a Jew? 
—G. S. STREATFEILD St Cyprian, bishop and martyr: his place in the 
history of the Church. 


January 1919 (Eighth Series, No. 97). A.T. RoBperTson Barnabas 
the friend of the friendless—B. W. Bacon St Paul to the Laodiceans — 
A. E. Garvie The glory in the Fourth Gospel—J. M. THompson 
Accidental disarrangement in the Fourth Gospel—J. A. ROBERTSON 
The Passion journey—A. MARMORSTEIN Jews and Judaism in the 
earliest Christian apologies. 
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February 1919 (Eighth Series, No. 98). G. Harrorp The 
Prince of Peace—A. MARMORSTEIN Jews and Judaism in the earliest 
Christian apologies—A. T. Ropertson Our Lord’s command to baptize 
—J. A. Ropertson Another chapter of testimony about the Passion 


journey of Jesus—H. A. A. Kennepy Philo’s relation to the Old 
Testament. 


March 1919 (Eighth Series, No. 99). G. G. FinpLtay God the 
inevitable—J. A. Ropertson A third chapter of testimony concerning 
the road to Jerusalem—W. H. P. Hatcu An allusion to the destruction 
of Jerusalem in the Fourth Gospel—H. A. A. KENNEDy Philo on man’s 
yearning for God—V. Burcu Some suggestions on the text and inter- 


pretation of Matthew xvi 18, r9—J. Morratt Expository notes on 
Acts. ‘ 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, January 1919 (Vol. xxiii, No. 1: 
University of Chicago Press). A. E. Garvie The present proBlem of 
the supply and the training of the Christian Ministry in England— 
J. M. Meckuin The War and the dilemma of the Christian ethic— 
L. H. Jorpan The study of the history of religions in the Italian 
universities—C, C. Torrey Fact and fancy in theories concerning Acts 
—C. E. Park Possibilities of beauty in the congregational order— 
Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1919 (Vol. xvii, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press), W. B. GREENE, JR. The present crisis in 
Ethics—G. Jounson Christian education and presbyterian tradition— 
B. B. WarFIELD The ‘higher life’ movement—J. R. SmitH Prayer— 
H. W. Hutpert Princeton Seminary’s first foreign missionary— 
C. WapswortnH, Jr. Heroes—R. D. Witson Notes and notices— 
Reviews of recent literature. 








